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An  education  in  crime  stats 


Colleges  race  the  clock  to  meet  accurate-data  mandate 


Two  years  after  passage  of  a tough 
new  federal  law  aimed  at  improving  the 
reporting  of  crimes  committed  on  col- 
lege campuses,  it  was  down  to  the  wire 
last  month  for  thousands  of  schools  as 
they  tried  to  meet  a mid-October  dead- 
line for  posting  crime  data  on  a U.S. 
Department  of  Education  Web  site. 

The  effort  marks  the  first  time  such 
statistics  have  been  published  by  the 
federal  government  and  reflects  an  un- 
precedented push  to  establish  accuracy 
in  the  documenting  of  offenses.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Jeanne  Clery  Act, 
passed  in  1998,  colleges  found  filing 
false  reports  face  a fine  of  $25,000  for 
each  misreported  figure. 

Federal  officials  claim  that  colleges 
have  traditionally  underreported  violent 
and  property  crimes  despite  a 1990  law 
requiring  the  data.  The  recent  revision 
of  that  law  sought  to  close  a number  of 
loopholes  through  which  college  ad- 
ministrators were  able  to  exclude  some 
criminal  offenses. 

Named  for  a student  who  was  killed 
in  1 985  in  her  dormitory  room  at  Lehigh 
University  in  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  the  Clery 
Act  expands  the  definition  of  a campus 
to  include  city  streets  that  cut  through 
college  tracts,  and  requires  officials  to 
survey  local  police,  rape  crisis  centers 
ar.d  dorm  leaders  for  alleged  crimes  that 
might  not  have  been  reported  to  cam- 
pus police.  All  criminal  complaints, 
whether  proven  or  not,  must  be  docu- 
mented, and  schools  are  also  required 
to  publicize  their  reporting  procedures 
and  crime  statistics. 

In  1997,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  conducted  an  audit  of  25  colleges 
and  found  that  23  did  not  properly  re- 
port crime  statistics,  particularly  those 
involving  rapes  and  assaults. 

In  more  than  100  college  crime  re- 
ports audited  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment over  the  past  10  years,  problems 


were  found  in  nearly  every  one.  For 
example,  the  7,400-student  campus  of 
Minnesota  State  Universily-Moorhead 
reported  one  sexual  assault  during  the 
1994-1995  school  year,  but  statistics 
from  the  local  rape  crisis  center  show 
it  handled  35  alleged  sexual  assaults 
that  took  place  on  school  grounds  that 
year. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
according  to  federal  auditors,  18  armed 
robberies  were  reported  to  the  federal 
government  in  1996,  but  campus  po- 
lice actually  worked  more  than  200  in 
their  patrol  area.  The  school  omitted 
crimes  occurring  on  the  municipal 
streets  which  crisscross  the  Philadel- 
phia campus. 

Administrators  at  the  University  of 


Florida  acknowledged  excluding  35 
rape  cases  from  the  school's  crime  re- 
ports from  1996  to  1998  The  tally  in- 
cluded only  those  12  rapes  reported  to 
university  officials,  but  not  those  re- 
ported to  the  victims'  advocacy  center 
on  the  42,300-studcnt  campus  in 
Gainesville. 

Senator  Arlcn  Specter  (R.-Pa.)  told 
USA  Today  that  he  pushed  for  more 
stringent  reporting  requirements  after 
receiving  complaints  from  parents  and 
students.  "Colleges  were  looking  for 
technicalities  and  loopholes  to  avoid 
reporting  because  of  the  bad  publicity 
that  engenders,"  he  said.  "I  was  mad- 
der than  hell." 

In  April,  Mount  St  Clare  College 
in  Clinton.  Iowa,  became  the  first 


school  ordered  to  pay  $25,000  for  whul 
federal  officials  called  u history  of  de- 
ception in  its  crime  reports.  The  school 
failed  to  include  in  its  statistics  an  ul- 
lcgcd  rape  in  1995,  and  another  alleged 
sexual  assault  in  1998.  It  was  only  af- 
ter an  audit  of  the  crime  reports  that 
administrators  included  the  more  recent 
incident. 

In  October,  the  victim  in  the  1998 
case  sued  the  school  on  the  grounds  tluit 
its  disregard  for  student  safety  led  to 
her  being  raped. 

By  Oct.  17,  some  95  percent  of 
6,000  universities  and  colleges  nation- 
wide were  expected  to  have  their  sta- 
tistics posted  on  the  Web  site. 
www.ope.ed.gov/security.  According  to 
Continued  on  Page  10 


To  testify  in  R.l.  cases, 
first  you  have  to  stay  alive 


Rhode  Island's  police,  sheriffs  and 
marshals  got  their  first  lesson  in  identi- 
fying and  protecting  vulnerable  wit- 
nesses last  month  under  a decade-old 
state  program  whose  guidelines  were 
revised  in  the  wake  of  the  fatal  shoot- 
ing of  Jennifer  Rivera,  a 15-year-old 
Providence  teenager  killed  last  spring 
before  she  could  testify  at  a murder  Inal, 
Some  120  local  and  state  law  en- 
forcement officers  received  two  days 
of  training  on  Oct.  26  and  27  on  new 
rules  and  procedures  pertaining  to  wit- 
ness protection  that  were  developed  by 
the  office  of  state  Attorney  General 
Sheldon  Whitehouse.  The  new  stan- 
dards call  for  police  and  prosecutors  to 
assess  the  risks  to  a witness  and  pro- 
vide needed  protection.  It  also  estab- 
lishes the  position  of  “witness  protec- 
tion coordinator"  who  would  serve  as 


a liaison  to  state  and  local  police,  said 
William  J.  Ferland,  chief  of  the  attor- 
ney general's  criminal  division. 

"What  sparked  the  training  was  a 
comprehensive  review  of  our  witness 
protection  protocol  stemming  from  the 
execution  of  a 15-year-old  girl  here  in 
Providence  scheduled  to  testify  two 
days  later  in  a murder  case,"  Ferland 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  "There 
was  a great  hue  and  cry  from  the  pub- 
lic to  look  into  why  this  was  allowed  to 
happen.  The  attorney  general  formed 
an  oversight  committee  with  a number 
of  people  who  have  a tremendous 
amount  of  expertise  in  the  witness-pro- 
tection area." 

While  Ferland  said  he  believes  wit- 
ness intimidation  and  retaliation  to  be 
no  greater  a problem  in  Rhode  Island 
than  in  other  jurisdictions,  there  have 


been  several  incidents  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  in  which  cooperating  wit- 
nesses have  been  killed.  One  such  case 
involved  a former  Foster  police  officer, 
Robert  G.  Sabctta,  who  was  convicted 
in  1994  for  murdering  three  teenagers 
who  plunned  to  testify  thut  he  hud  as- 
saulted them  with  a dangerous  weapon. 

And  intimidation  is  fairly  common, 
noted  Detective  Sgt.  Vincent  Mansolillo 
of  the  Providence  Police  Department, 
who  told  The  Providence  Journal-Bul- 
letin that  witness  statements  and  pho- 
tos have  been  found  tucked  up  on  util- 
ity poles. 

Rivera  was  shot  twice  in  the  head 
on  May  21  outside  her  home  by  an  in- 
dividual wearing  a hood.  Her  killer  has 
not  been  caught.  The  teenager  was  go- 
ing to  testify  that  on  Aug.  28, 1999,  she 
heard  gunshots,  then  saw  the  murder 


Des  Moines  police  don’t  thumb 
their  noses  at  use  of  TV  news  chopper 


Des  Moines  police  officials  say  they 
are  less  concerned  right  now  about  any 
potential  conflict  of  interest  in  the 
agency’s  occasional  use  of  a local  tele- 
vision station's  helicopter  than  they  are 
about  the  craft's  rotors  blowing  away 
bits  of  evidence  from  a crime  scene. 

Under  an  agreement  with  WHO-TV, 
the  department  can  use  the  helicopter 

— dubbed  Chopper  1 3 by  the  station 

— to  fight  crime  when  it  is  not  being 
used  to  cover  the  news.  The  agency 
used  it  for  the  first  time  on  Oct.  6 dur- 
ing the  search  for  a missing  woman. 

The  deal,  said  Lieut.  Kelly  Willis, 
is  an  example  of  how  the  department 
and  the  media  have  learned  to  work 
together  over  the  years.  "We  could  fight 
this  thing."  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News,  "but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this 
is  the  way  they're  going  to  be  conduct- 
ing business."  It  is  better  to  get  in  on 
the  ground  floor  and  determine  policy. 


said  Willis,  then  to  follow  another 
agency’s  guidelines. 

When  the  department  is  using  the 
helicopter,  he  said,  it  is  basically  in 
charge  of  the  craft.  It  is  no  different, 
noted  Willis,  than  if  an  officer  had  com- 
mandeered a civilian’s  car  to  respond 
to  a bank  robbery  in  progress.  Also, 
WHO  has  given  the  department  edit- 
ing powers,  he  said.  “We've  been  told 
we  can  edit  whatever  we  like.  That's 
not  usually  the  case." 

Michael  Bock,  the  station’s  presi- 
dent. said  his  news  operation  will  get 
nothing  in  return  except  for  the  ability 
to  report  a story  from  beginning  to  end 
— an  important  edge.  "This  is  technol- 
ogy that  they  obviously  don't  have,"  he 
told  The  Des  Moines  Register.  "We 
thought  we  could  help  in  terms  of  find- 
ing a missing  child  or  chasing  down  a 
suspect." 

Bock  said  he  sees  no  conflict  of  in- 


terest. WHO.  he  said,  does  not  need 
police  influence  to  cover  the  news  fairly 
and  accurately.  The  police  have  no  “le- 
verage” in  covering  the  news,  said 
Bock. 

Others  in  the  profession  have  taken 
a different  view,  however.  Jeffrey 
Smith,  a professor  of  journalism  and 
mass  communications  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  observed:  "Journalists  and  law 
enforcement  officials  can  cooperate  for 
mutual  benefits,  but  conflicts  can  de- 
velop. A reporter  who  gets  cozy  with 
authorities  will  have  difficulty  report- 
ing on  the  mistakes  [police)  make.  An 
officer  who  relies  on  news  organiza- 
tions may  end  up  serving  them  before 
the  public." 

The  bigger  problem,  as  the  Des 
Moines  Police  Department  sees  it,  is  the 
disruption  of  a crime  scene  by  the  heli- 
copter. Canvas  walls  are  normally  used 
by  the  agency  to  protect  the  area.  A 


body  may  have  to  remain  at  the  scene 
for  some  time  until  evidence,  particu- 
larly biological  samples  for  DNA  test- 
ing, can  be  processed,  said  Willis. 

"We've  been  pretty  much  guaran- 
teed they  will  back  off."  he  said 

Several  weeks  ago.  Chopper  13 
complied  when  police  asked  the  pilot 
to  move  back  while  they  negotiated 
with  a man  during  a standoff.  If  neces- 
sary. Willis  told  The  Register,  investi- 
gators may  declare  airspace  to  be  part 
of  the  crime  scene  and  ask  reporters  to 
maintain  their  distance. 

Another  issue  is  the  helicopter’s 
camera,  which  has  a 40: 1 zoom  lens, 
Willis  said  he  was  concerned  that  of- 
ficers, believing  they  arc  out  of  the  pub- 
lic eye,  may  act  in  a less  than  profes- 
sional manner  — "picking  their  noses, 
or  joking  around." 

"There  are  some  training  issues  that 
have  to  come  up."  Willis  said. 


defendant.  Charles  Pona,  19.  hop  a 
fence  and  flee  the  scene  where  his  vic- 
tim. Hector  Feliciano,  had  been  fatally 
shot.  Jurors  heard  a tape  of  the  hour- 
long  testimony  Rivera  gave  at  Pona's 
bail  hearing.  The  defendant  was  con- 
victed in  July  and  sentenced  to  a life 
term  plus  eight  years. 

Rhode  Island's  witness-protection 
initiative  is  one  of  only  a dozen  or  so 
similar  programs  around  the  country. 
State  officials  established  it  in  1990 
after  Peter  Gilbert,  a mob  witness  serv- 
ing a sentence  for  murder,  died  while 
traveling  to  a skydiving  class  in  Con- 
necticut. Gilbert  had  been  under  the 
custody  of  the  Providence  police  at  the 
time. 

The  training,  said  Ferland.  focuses 
primarily  on  sensitizing  patrol  officers, 
as  the  first  responders,  and  detectives 
to  witness-protection  issues  and  con- 
cerns. The  approach  has  been  shifted, 
he  said,  from  the  reactive  to  the  proac- 
tive. “We  wunt  officers  in  the  field  to 
be  doing  a proactive  risk  assessment 
and  taking  it  upon  themselves  to  iden- 
tify witnesses  who  are  at  risk  for  in- 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Around  the  Nation 


MASSACHUSETTS  — Retired  Bos- 
ton police  officer  Michael  S.  Flcmmi 
faces  weapons,  obstruction  of  justice 
and  perjury  charges  for  allegedly  stash- 
ing an  arsenal  of  70  guns,  silencers  and 
other  weaponry,  and  false  police  badges 
for  his  gangster  brother.  Stephen  ‘The 
Rifleman”  Flcmmi  and  his  partner. 
South  Boston' crime  boss  James 
“Whitcy"  Bulger.  Flcmmi  has  been 
added  to  a federal  racketeering  indict- 
ment that  was  handed  down  in  Septem- 
ber against  his  brother  and  Bulger. 

In  an  apparent  case  of  suicidc-by-cop. 
an  unidentified  man  was  shot  to  death 
by  Boston  police  after  a bchind-the- 
whccl  rampage  that  left  six  people  in- 
jured. including  two  officers,  and  10 
cars  damaged.  After  the  man,  who  was 
described  as  being  Hispanic  and  in  his 
mid-20s,  was  taken  to  a local  hospital, 
aides  there  found  in  his  wallet  a hand- 
written letter  indicating  that  he  wanted 
to  kill  himself.  The  shooting  came  on 
the  heels  of  a memo  from  Police  Com- 
missioner Puul  Evans,  instructing  of- 
ficers to  avoid  firing  at  moving  vehicles, 

Brookline  police  officers  have  won  a 
federal  lawsuit  over  their  right  to  use 
compensatory  time  off  at  their  discre- 
tion. The  judge  ruled  that  a request,  if 
made  in  a timely  manner,  should  be 
granted  unless  the  agency  can  show  that 
the  time  off  would  prevent  the  agency 
from  delivering  necessary  police  ser- 
vices. The  agency  must  also  offer  to  pay 
premium  rates  to  officers  substituting 
for  officers  requesting  the  comp  lime. 

The  Ware  Board  of  Selectmen  received 
a petition  signed  by  more  than  1,000 
people  who  want  to  restore  the  police 
canine  unit.  Police  Chief  Dennis  M 
Healey,  however,  is  not  interested  in 
starting  a new  unit  citing  the  infrequent 
use  of  the  prior  dog,  the  expense  in- 
volved, potential  liability  and  the  waste 
of  a police  cruiser. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Authorities  are 
waiting  for  the  results  of  an  autopsy  on 
a man  who  died  Nov.  13  after  he  was 
pepper- sprayed  by  Monroe  police.  Po- 
lice were  called  to  a local  firehouse  be- 
cause Mitchel  Spero  was  outside 
pounding  on  the  windows.  When  po- 
lice arrived.  Spero  resisted  officers  and 
was  pepper-sprayed,  handcuffed  and 
put  in  the  patrol  car.  An  ambulance  was 
called  when  he  continued  to  struggle. 
He  stopped  breathing  on  the  way  to  the 
hospital  and  efforts  to  revive  him  were 
unsuccessful. 

NEW'  YORK  — The  first  class  of  the 
West  Seneca  Citizens  Police  Academy 
graduated  with  honors  this  month  after 
taking  part  in  ridc-alongs,  weapons 
training  and  station  tours.  Assistant 
Chief  Edward  Gchen,  who  hopes  to 
hold  the  10- week  program  twice  a year, 
wants  to  give  the  entire  community  a 
belter  understanding  of  the  police 
department's  responsibilities. 

The  Cheektowaga  Town  Board  is  seek- 
ing to  fine-tune  a proposed  $47-million 
budget  that  would  entail  a 6-perccnl 
hike  in  town  taxes  next  year.  Fiscal  belt- 
tightening has  already  resulted  in  not 
filling  the  vacant  position  of  assistant 
police  chief,  and  could  mean  ending  or 


curtailing  police  involvement  in  pro- 
grams such  as  a citizens’  police  acad- 
emy and  the  DARE  program.  Council 
members  feel  that  these  programs  cre- 
ate overtime  by  drawing  from  the  per- 
sonnel needed  for  street  patrols  and 
other  essential  police  duties. 

Two  New  York  City  police  detectives, 
Willie  Parson  and  Steve  Fuller,  and  a 
retired  officer,  Philip  Moog,  were  ar- 
rested Oct.  25  on  drug  conspiracy 
charges  alleging  they  were  couriers  for 
a Colombia-supplied  cocaine  and 
heroin  ring.  Fuller  was  caught  in  a sting 
operation  in  which  he  delivered  drugs 
to  an  undercover  agent  in  a Baltimore 
hotel  room. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Former 
Norristown  police  chief  Thomas  Stone, 
who  is  now  a consultant,  has  advised 
the  Borough  of  Quareyville  to  keep  its 
local  police  force  and  not  adopt  a plan 
to  rely  on  the  state  police.  Stone  con- 
cluded that  a rising  crime  rate  will  rise 
further  with  the  construction  of  many 
new  homes  now  underway  in  the  bor- 
ough. The  idea  of  disbanding  the  po- 
lice force  was  prompted  in  part  by  in- 
ternal disputes  in  the  department  and 
numerous  lawsuits  for  sexual  discrimi- 
nation and  civil  rights  violations,  which 
have  placed  a significant  financial  strain 
on  the  borough. 

Public  defenders  in  suburban  Philadel- 
phia arc  complaining  that  a police  strat- 
egy of  arresting  downtown  drug  buy- 
ers as  they  drive  home  is  shifting  the 
legal  costs  of  the  cases  to  adjoining 
Delaware  and  Montgomery  counties. 
Montgomery  County  District  Attorney 
Bruce  L.  Castor,  however,  points  out 
that  suburban  districts  can  devote  more 
attention  to  routine  drug  cases  and  that 
the  suburban  judges  seem  to  take  the 
crimes  more  seriously. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — A retired  East 
Providence  police  officer.  Alan  A. 
Gouveia,  admitted  on  Nov.  2 to  embez- 
zling more  than  $26,000  from  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police  while  serving  as 
its  treasurer.  Gouveia  is  under  court 
order  to  repay  the  money  on  his  sen- 
tencing date  of  Jan.  9. 

Five  members  of  the  Cranston  Police 
Department's  17-officer  Special  Re- 
sponse Team  recently  placed  first  in  a 
regional  competition  held  among  10 
special -tactics  teams  from  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island. 
The  competition,  held  in  Camden 
County,  N.  J.,  was  designed  to  test  the 
officers’  skills  under  stress  and  physi- 
cal exertion, 


ALABAMA  — Former  Huntsville  po- 
lice officer  Paul  Hatfield,  who  pleaded 
guilty  in  August  to  two  charges  of 
felony  possession  of  anabolic  steroids, 
was  sentenced  Oct.  27  to  three  years 
probation.  He  had  resigned  from  the 
force  in  November  1999  when  officers 
found  steroids  in  a search  of  his  house. 
He  had  also  been  arrested  in  July  1999 
for  stalking  his  ex-wife. 

Mobile  has  become  the  first  large  city 
in  Alabama  to  try  Taser  stun  guns,  as 
25  officers  recently  began  training  with 


die  company  that  sold  the  police  depart- 
ment 100  of  its  M-26  advanced  Tasers. 
The  purchase  came  about  a year  after 
the  controversial  police  shooting  of  a 
21 -year-old  man,  Tamann  Bullard,  who 
entered  a business  waving  a knife  and 
yelling  that  he  was  the  “Son  of  God.” 

FLORIDA  — Daniel  Blais  of  Daytona 
Beach  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
impersonating  a law  enforcement  of- 
ficer after  he  pulled  his  car  up  next  to 
Orlando  Police  Officer  David  Mixon’s 
car,  displayed  a badge,  turned  on  flash- 
ing lights  and  told  Mixon  to  pull  over. 
When  Mixon  identified  himself,  Blais 
quickly  admitted  to  not  being  an  officer. 

Although  nobody  in  Jacksonville  Beach 
is  faulting  police  for  arresting  three 
bartenders  at  a restaurant  and  five  con- 
venience store  employees  for  selling 
alcohol  to  underaged  customers,  there 
has  been  some  criticism  over  their 
methods.  Officers  from  the  Community 
Response  Team,  who  often  work  un- 
dercover and  don’t  want  to  jeopardize 
their  safely,  have  been  making  the  busts 
in  camouflage  clothing  and  ski  masks. 
The  police  department  has  agreed  to  use 
uniformed  officers  to  make  the  arrests. 

No  charges  have  been  filed  after  a 20- 
month  probe  of  the  Jupiter  Police  De- 
partment. The  investigation  began  af- 
ter a Port  St.  Lucie  attorney,  Carolyn 
Kowalski,  and  Tammy  Manning 
claimed  that  members  of  the  department 
hindered  their  efforts  to  have  Officer 
Jerry  Duchene  investigated.  The  alle- 
gations against  Duchene,  who  had  once 
dated  Manning,  included  sexual  rela- 
tions with  a high  school  intern,  death 
threats  and  suicide  threats.  The  inves- 
tigation expanded  to  include  a probe 
into  the  actions  of  Deputy  Chief  Stan 
Hermanski  and  the  department’s  han- 
dling of  homeless  people. 

GEORGIA  — The  Midtown  section 
of  Atlanta  now  has  its  own  private  po- 
lice force,  made  up  of  12  off-duty  and 
retired  Atlanta  police  officers  with  full 
police  powers.  The  $ 1 . 2-million  annual 
cost  is  coming  from  an  extra  tax  on 
commercial  property.  The  patrol,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Atlanta,  was  created 
to  reduce  the  number  of  auto  break-ins 
and  thefts  in  the  area. 

The  family  of  the  late  Carlton  Evans, 
former  sheriff  of  Coffee  County,  has 
publicly  rejected  assertions  that  Evans 
killed  himself  after  fleeing  from  the 
Georgia  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
FBI.  Evans  was  under  investigation  for 
drug  charges  and  his  lawyer  said  he  had 
agreed  to  surrender  voluntarily  should 
he  be  indicted.  His  widow,  Karleen, 
said:  “I  unequivocally  reject  the  theory 
that  he  attempted  to  flee  from  federal 
authorities  and  that  he  took  his  own 
life.”  GBI  spokesman  John  Bankhead 
maintained  there  is  no  evidence  to  in- 
dicate anything  but  a suicide. 

LOUISIANA  — Natchitoches  assis- 
tant police  chief  James  Donahue  has 
resigned  and  admitted  to  officials  that 
he  misused  department  money.  Inves- 
tigators do  not  yet  know  how  the  money 
was  misspent  but  have  hired  an  ac- 
counting firm  to  conduct  a police  de- 
partment audit. 

Jackson  police  officer  Shelvy  Coleman 
has  been  charged  with  sexual  battery 
and  another  officer,  Trevon  Jones,  as 
an  accessory  before  and  after  the  fact. 
Coleman  allegedly  had  sexual  relations 


with  a 13-year-old  girl  while  on  duty 
and  Jones  did  not  report  the  incident 
according  to  Police  Chief  Bracy 
Coleman.  A social  worker  from  the 
Department  of  Human  Services  visited 
the  girl’s  home  and  the  girl  talked  about 
the  alleged  attack. 

Acadia  Parish  sheriff's  deputy  Rayford 
Trahan  was  indicted  by  a grand  jury 
Oct.  27  for  allegedly  threatening  to  ar- 
rest a woman  for  drunk  driving  unless 
she  had  sex  with  him.  State  police  al- 
lege that  Trahan  stopped  the  woman  on 
a rural  road,  took  her  driver’s  license 
and  told  her  to  accompany  him.  He  then 
took  her  to  a secluded  location  where 
he  raped  her. 

The  trial  of  New  Orleans  Police  Officer 
George  Lee  3d  collapsed  on  Oct.  25 
when  prosecutor  Lionel  Lon  Bums,  was 
briefly  jailed  for  contempt  of  court  for 
allegedly  mishandling  evidence.  This 
is  Lee's  third  trial  on  charges  of  raping 
five  women  after  threatening  to  arrest 
them.  Judge  Arthur  Hunter  set  the  next 
trial  for  Jan.  9,  and  Lee  remains  jailed 
in  lieu  of  $200,000  bail. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — The  newly 
formed  North  Myrtle  Beach  Police 
Association  has  applied  for  a charter 
from  the  International  Union  of  Police 
Associations,  making  them  the  fifth 
group  in  South  Carolina  to  establish  ties 
with  an  international  union. 

TENNESSEE  — Former  Lebanon 
police  officer  Steve  Nokes  was  indicted 
Nov.  3 on  charges  of  criminal  respon- 
sibility for  reckless  homicide,  evidence 
tampering  and  aggravated  perjury,  af- 
ter leading  a drug  raid  on  a wrong  house 
that  resulted  in  the  death  of  an  inno- 
cent man.  When  five  officers  burst  into 
the  home  of  John  Adams.  64,  he  fired 
at  them  with  a sawed-off  shotgun,  be- 
lieving he  was  the  victim  of  a break-in. 
He  was  shot  and  killed  by  the  police. 

VIRGINIA  — Three  of  the  18 
Danville  area  residents  who  pleaded 
guilty  Nov.  2 to  participating  in  an  ille- 
gal pyramid  scheme  were  Danville  po- 
lice officers.  Lieut.  Samanlhia  Luck  and 
officers  Matthew  Walker  and  Samuel 
Bray  were  given  suspended  sentences 
of  60  days  in  jail,  and  fined  $200.  They 
were  placed  on  administrative  duty  but 
Police  Chief  T.  Neal  Morris  says  they 
will  return  to  regular  duty  soon.  A total 
of  52  area  residents  have  been  charged 
in  the  scheme. 

Two  of  three  men  charged  with  killing 
off-duty  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  police 
officer  Lisa  Bailey  last  December  have 
pleaded  guilty  to  murder.  Farrell  D. 
Richardson  and  Kenny  L.  Riddick  will 
serve  up  to  45  and  30  years  behind  bars, 
respectively.  Arscan  Hicks,  who  was  16 
at  the  time  of  the  crime,  faces  capital 
murder  and  other  charges  and  goes  on 
trial  next  month.  The  three  men  shot 
and  killed  a pizza  delivery  man  and  took 
his  car  to  go  to  a local  diner  that  they 
were  robbing  at  gunpoint  when  Bailey 
approached  them  and  flashed  her  badge. 
Hicks  allegedly  shot  her  in  the  head, 
causing  her  death. 


ILLINOIS  — Round  Lake  Police 
Chief  Charles  Foy  surveyed  residents' 


opinions  on  the  community  policing 
program  adopted  under  his  command 
and  believes  people  are  happy  with  the 
program.  Officers  have  adopted  a more 
friendly,  open  approach  and  a style  of 
dress  that  includes  a more  subdued  dis- 
play of  weaponry.  Foy  wants  his  offic- 
ers to  get  to  know  local  youths  better 
and  work  on  fostering  a more  positive 
image  of  the  police  among  that  group. 

Leroy  police  officers  William  Prunty 
and  Ritchie  Cooper  joined  former  po- 
lice chief  Ronald  Kilman  in  filing  com- 
plaints with  the  federal  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  and  the 
state  Department  of  Human  Rights 
against  Councilman  Steve  Dean,  for 
allegedly  making  unwanted  homo- 
sexual advances  toward  them.  The  of- 
ficers claim  Kilman  told  city  officials 
about  the  problem  but  was  rebuffed  and 
that  the  complaint  led  to  his  suspension. 

Chicago  police  staged  a demonstration 
outside  of  Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley’s 
office  at  City  Hall  on  Nov.  3 to  protest 
an  “insulting"  proposal  fora  15.25-per- 
cent pay  raise  over  the  next  four  years. 
The  contract  would  also  award  $1,000 
bonuses  to  officers  who  agree  to  spend 
five  years  in  high-crime  precincts. 

INDIANA  — Marion  County  Prosecu- 
tor Scott  Newman  will  seek  the  death 
penalty  against  Benjamin  Ritchie  for 
the  Sept.  29  killing  of  Beech  Grove 
Police  Officer  William  Toney.  Ritchie, 
20,  allegedly  shot  and  killed  the  officer 
who  was  pursuing  him  on  foot. 

Indianapolis  police  Detective  Scott 
Cooper  turned  himself  in  Oct.  3 1 after 
vanishing  for  a few  days  when  he 
learned  he  was  under  investigation  for 
possession  of  child  pornography.  Coo- 
per was  charged  with  a misdemeanor, 
after  police  found  a videotape  allegedly 
showing  sexual  misconduct  involving 
males  under  the  age  of  1 8. 

KENTUCKY  — Former  Jessamine 
County  sheriff’s  detective  Chris 
Hinerman,  51,  was  sentenced  to  18 
months  in  federal  prison  Nov.  3 for  sell- 
ing an  anabolic  steroid  within  1 ,000  feet 
of  a private  Christian  school  where  he 
worked  as  a security  guard.  If  he  suc- 
cessfully completes  a nine-month  drug 
treatment  program  at  the  prison  he  will 
be  eligible  to  have  a year  cut  from  his 
sentence.  He  resigned  from  the  sheriff’s 
department  when  he  was  charged. 

MICHIGAN  — The  Wayne  County 
prosecutor  has  cleared  a Detroit  police 
officer  who  killed  three  people  and 
wounded  another.  The  Police  Depart- 
ment ordered  a re-examination  of  Of- 
ficer Eugene  Brown’s  record  after  a 
public  outcry  over  his  involvement  in 
nine  shootings  in  his  six-year  career. 
Brown,  34,  will  be  going  back  to  a street 
assignment  and  will  receive  a promo- 
tion to  sergeant  that  had  previously 
eluded  him  because  of  the  probe. 

OHIO  — Jurors  in  Cleveland  deliber- 
ated for  less  than  three  hours  Nov.  9 
before  convicting  Quisi  Bryan  of  ag- 
gravated murder  and  recommending 
that  he  be  sentenced  to  death  for  kill- 
ing Patrolman  Wayne  Leon  last  June. 
Bryan  shot  the  officer  in  the  face  at 
point-blank  range  after  Leon  had 
stopped  him  for  having  altered  tempo- 
rary license  plates. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  is  suing 
the  City  of  Cincinnati  for  $1.6  million, 
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contending  that  it  illegally  docked  the 
pay  of  32  officers  who  served  in  Na- 
tional Guard  units.  The  lawsuit  asked 
the  court  to  prevent  the  city  from  de- 
ducting military  pay  differentials  and 
benefits  from  their  salaries.  The  FOP’s 
contract  with  the  city  says  that  officers 
are  entitled  to  take  leaves  of  absence 
without  loss  of  pay  for  up  to  one  month 
per  year  to  fulfill  military  obligations. 

Former  Columbus  police  sergeant  Ellis 
L.  Jennings  was  convicted  Nov.  2 and 
sentenced  to  seven  years  in  prison  for 
sexually  molesting  two  female  relatives 
in  the  1980s  and  1990s  when  they  were 
minors.  Because  Jennings,  a 19-year 
veteran,  had  resigned  when  he  was 
charged  rather  than  being  fired,  he  will 
be  eligible  for  his  police  pension  of  an 
estimated  $1,273  a month  beginning  in 
six  years. 

WISCONSIN  — The  Milwaukee 
Common  Council  voted  to  cut  the  Mil- 
waukee Police  Department's  internal 
investigations  budget  by  $100,000  af- 
ter learning  that  even  though  there  are 
only  1,550  officers  on  the  payroll,  the 
Internal  Affairs  Division  planned  nearly 
1,300  probes  this  year.  Police  Chief 
Arthur  Jones  believes  that  the  investi- 
gative work  is  crucial  to  avoid  the  kind 
of  scandals  that  have  hit  the  police  de- 
partments in  Los  Angeles  and  other  cit- 
ies, but  union  leaders  claim  that  many 
investigations  are  directed  at  minor  rule 
violations  and  not  at  real  corruption. 

Law  enforcement  officials  in  Milwau- 
kee say  that  if  a current  trend  contin- 
ues, police  there  will  arrest  27,000 
fewer  adults  this  year  than  they  did  two 
years  ago,  a drop  of  34  percent.  Brad- 
ley Debraska,  president  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Police  Association,  criticized  the 
management  style  of  Chief  Arthur 
Jones,  which  he  said  could  be  demor- 
alizing officers  and  resulting  in  less  ag- 
gressive policing. 


KANSAS  — Shawnee  County  District 
Attorney  Joan  Hamilton  is  under  fire 
from  providers  of  services  to  domestic 
violence  or  sexual  assault  victims,  who 
claim  the  D.A.’s  office  too  often  fails 
to  prosecute  or  is  too  lenient  with  of- 
fenders. One  out  of  every  three  cases 
in  the  county  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year  was  pleaded  down  to  a lesser  of- 
fense. Prosecutors  maintain  that  the 
number  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary  and 
that  the  decision  not  to  prosecute  is 
based  on  criteria  like  insufficient  evi- 
dence. the  wishes  of  the  victim,  cred- 
ibility of  the  victim,  or  an  inability  to 
identify  the  initial  aggressor  in  dual  ar- 
rests. Mike  Lovin,  director  of  the  To- 
peka Police  Department's  Domestic 
Violence  Project,  said  that  less  reliance 
on  the  cooperation  of  the  victim  and 
using  other  forms  of  evidence  should 
be  used  to  effect  prosecution. 

MISSOURI  — Prosecutors  in  St 
Louis  County  have  decided  not  to  press 
charges  against  four  former  Webster 
Groves  police  officers,  who  allegedly 
engaged  in  improper  conduct  with  two 
girls,  ages  16  and  17.  Under  Missouri 
law,  there  is  no  crime  in  a sexual  rela- 
tionship unless  one  party  is  under  17, 
and  in  that  case,  the  state  must  also 
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show  that  the  conduct  of  the  adult  meets 
specific  guidelines.  Three  of  the  offic- 
ers were  fired,  and  the  fourth  one  re- 
signed. 

An  audit  of  the  Lee's  Summit's  Police 
Department  that  was  ordered  in  re- 
sponse to  a vote  of  no-confidence  in 
Police  Chief  Ken  Conlee  has  revealed 
that  despite  bitter  internal  conflict,  po- 
lice response  time  and  case  clearance 
rates  are  much  better  than  the  industry 
averages.  The  study,  however,  pointed 
to  problems  that  included  possible  pay 
inequities,  overwork,  a lack  of  experi- 
enced supervisors,  and  communication 
problems  between  officers  and  manage- 
ment. The  City  Council  has  planned  and 
budgeted  for  a pay  study  intended  to 
make  sure  that  police  pay  is  fair  com- 
pared to  that  of  firefighters. 

Sgt.  Richard  Weinhold,  a 13-year  vet- 
eran of  the  St.  Louis  County  Police 
Department,  was  shot  to  death  Oct.  31 
in  what  authorities  said  was  a cold- 
blooded ambush.  He  was  the  second  St. 
Louis  area  police  officer  to  die  in  the 
line  of  duty  in  three  months.  Weinhold 
was  one  of  four  officers  who  answered 
a call  regarding  a squatter  who  had  bar- 
ricaded himself  inside  a home  and 
wouldn't  let  the  paying  tenant  in.  Dur- 
ing a search,  the  suspect.  Thomas  Meek, 
fired  a shot  at  Weinhold,  hitting  him  in 
the  shoulder  and  chest. 

The  police  in  Blue  Springs  are  investi- 
gating a sexually  explicit,  pro-drug 
Internet  site  that  uses  the  police 
department's  name  without  authoriza- 
tion. However,  a police  spokesman  said 
he’s  not  sure  what  can  be  done  about 
the  site,  as  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  laws,  if  any,  were  broken. 

NEBRASKA  — The  Nebraska  Crime 
Commission  has  decertified  a 20-year 
veteran  of  the  Nebraska  State  Patrol, 
Sgt.  Steve  Hauser,  who  was  charged 
with  assaulting  his  estranged  wife.  The 
ruling  will  prevent  Hauser  from  work- 
ing in  law  enforcement  in  the  state.  An 
arbitrator  had  previously  ruled  that  fir- 
ing Hauser  violated  his  labor  contract 
and  ordered  that  he  be  given  his  job 
back.  Hauser  remains  on  administrative 
leave  while  the  State  Patrol  await  legal 
advice  on  how  to  proceed. 

Madison  Police  Chief  James  Louden 
was  investigating  a possible  car  break- 
in  Oct.  29  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
crowbar  and  shot  in  the  chest  by  the 
suspect.  He  was  wearing  a bulletproof 
vest  and  sustained  only  minor  injuries 
The  attacker  escaped. 


COLORADO  — With  no  criminal 
charges  to  be  filed,  Denver  District  At- 
torney Bill  Ritter  and  the  Denver  po- 
lice have  ended  ajoinl  investigation  into 
the  disappearance  of  drugs,  guns  and 
$100,000  in  cash  from  the  Denver  po- 
lice property  room.  Ritter  maintains  that 
the  passage  of  time  and  outdated  po- 
lice procedures  have  made  it  impossible 
to  trace  the  disappearances.  Investiga- 
tors did  learn  that  6 of  the  12  firearms 
listed  as  missing  were  disposed  of  prop- 
erly. Stricter  controls  have  since  been 
implemented  in  the  property  room. 


Boulder  police  have  added  a military 
surplus  vehicle  to  their  fleet.  The  ar- 
mored personnel  carrier  will  be  used 
primarily  by  the  SWAT  team  for  tacti- 
cal emergencies. 

OKLAHOMA  — Inmates  being  held 
in  the  Delaware  County  jail  on  misde- 
meanor complaints  are  being  released 
because  the  sheriff's  office  does  not 
have  the  money  to  feed  them.  The 
sheriff's  office  has  a $63,000  deficit  and 
not  until  the  2000-2001  budget  is  ap- 
proved can  funds  be  placed  in  the 
sheriff’s  accounts  to  cover  his  payroll 
and  jail  operating  expenses. 

TEXAS  — Harris  County  sheriff's 
deputy  J.  C.  Risley  was  killed  Oct.  23 
by  a retired  oil  worker,  who  was  subse- 
quently killed  by  another  deputy  who 
responded  to  a call  for  backup.  Jimmy 
Ross  Whitehead,  70,  thought  his  neigh- 
bors were  involved  in  organized  crime. 
When  he  confronted  them  on  their  door- 
step. armed  with  a shotgun,  they  called 
for  help,  and  Deputy  Risley  responded. 
Risley,  a 10-year  veteran,  left  a wife  and 
two  young  daughters. 

Rosenberg  Police  Officer  Albert  Rubio 
was  indicted  on  Oct.  24.  charged  with 
the  aggravated  sexual  assault  of  a 10- 
year-old  girl. 

A Houston  police  officer  was  indicted 
on  Oct.  26  on  two  counts  of  indecency 
with  a child  and  official  oppression. 
While  working  as  a security  guard  at  a 
Deer  Park  skating  rink.  John  Sheldon 
Williams  allegedly  fondled  the  breasts 
of  two  girls  and  threatened  to  ticket  one 
of  them  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  her 
for  further  harassment. 

Sgt.  Susan  Griest  and  Officer  Deborah 
Horne  of  the  Houston  Independent 
School  District  police  have  filed  sexual 
harassment  complaints  with  the  federal 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, claiming  that  their  supervisors 
and  fellow  officers  made  lewd  com- 
ments to  them.  Although  an  investiga- 
tion found  no  proof  of  sexual  harass- 
ment, a district  spokeswoman  said  that 
one  officer  will  face  a reprimand  for 
inappropriate  conduct. 

Ward  County  sheriff's  deputy  Lee  Russ 
was  stabbed  to  death  Oct.  29  at  the 
scene  of  a domestic  dispute  in 
Monahans.  Russ  was  killed  with  the 
same  knife  used  to  kill  a Monahans 
woman.  Before  he  died.  Russ  shot  and 
killed  the  assailant. 


Houston  Police  Officer  Ernest  Jackson 
II  was  indicted  Nov.  1 and  placed  on 
paid  leave  pending  an  investigation  into 
charges  that  he  sexually  abused  his  10- 
year-old  niece.  Jackson,  33,  was 
charged  with  aggravated  sexual  assault 
and  indecency  with  a child. 


ALASKA  — A recent  survey  of  An- 
chorage residents  showed  that  nearly  86 
percent  were  at  least  somewhat  satis- 
fied with  their  police  department.  When 
asked  wnat  should  be  the  police 
department's  highest  priorities  in  the 
event  of  budget  cuts,  most  people  said 
that  besides  major  crimes  like  murder. 


rape  and  assault,  priority  should  be 
given  to  child  abuse,  domestic  violence 
and  alcohol  violations. 

CALIFORNIA  — In  National  City, 
two  fired  femulc  police  officers  have 
sued  the  city,  claiming  that  the  police 
force  discriminates  against  women. 
Faye  Alvarado  Bloom  and  Vivianne 
Kris  Elig  claim  to  have  been  fired  last 
year  after  being  accused  of  lying  dur- 
ing an  internal  affairs  investigation,  in 
which  they  said  a male  crime  scene 
specialist  failed  to  give  them  certain 
information  about  a burglary  suspect. 
Both  say  that  a mule  officer  who  was 
found  at  fault  during  the  investigation 
was  only  given  a four-day  suspension. 

A $240,000  state  grant  will  help  the  San 
Diego  Police  Department  to  buy  non- 
lethal  weapons  like  beanbags  and 
Tasers.  The  grant  is  part  of  a planned 
$810,000  expenditure  on  nonlethal 
weapons  and  crime  lab  improvements. 
The  city  budget  will  provide  the  re- 
mainder of  the  funds. 

Despite  the  Nov.  1 arrest  of  Mudcra 
County  Sheriff  John  Andersen  on 
charges  of  driving  while  under  the  in- 
fluence and  evading  police,  colleagues 
and  the  community  appear  to  be  sup- 
portive. A West  Sacramento  police  of- 
ficer found  Andersen.  60.  asleep  at  the 
wheel  of  a county-owned  cur  while  the 
engine  was  running.  After  talking  to  the 
officer,  Andersen  drove  away  and  was 
subsequently  pulled  over  and  hand- 
cuffed. Breath  tests  showed  that  his 
blood  alcohol  level  was  above  the  ,08- 
percent  legal  limit. 

Four  Oakland  police  officers,  who  call 
themselves  "The  Riders"  were  charged 
on  Nov.  2 with  a combined  49  felony 
counts  for  alleged  misconduct.  The 
churges  included  assault,  kidnapping, 
and  filing  false  reports.  The  Alameda 
County  District  Attorney’s  Office  has 
dropped  23  drug  possession  cases  in 
which  the  officers  were  involved. 

The  San  Francisco  Police  Commission 
approved  a half-million  dollar  settle- 
ment to  the  family  of  Sheila  Detoy.  1 7. 
who  was  shot  to  death  by  Police  Of- 
ficer Gregory  Breslin  while  he  was  try- 
ing to  arrest  a fleeing  narcotics  suspect. 
Breslin  claims  that  when  he  shot  at  the 
car  that  Detoy  was  a passenger  in.  it 
was  going  30  miles  per  hour  and  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  hit.  A witness  dis- 
puted this  claim,  saying  that  the  car  was 
going  less  than  5 mph  and  that  Breslin 
was  not  in  its  path.  Breslin  has  been 
cleared  by  the  police  department  and 
the  district  attorney's  office. 

IDAHO  — In  a report  called  for  by  city 
officials  in  Boise  after  six  police-in- 
volved shootings  in  17  months  led  to 
eight  deaths,  including  that  of  Officer 
Mark  Stall,  Community  Ombudsman 
Pierce  Murphy  concluded  that  police- 
officers  used  proper  procedures  in 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  incidents  where 
citizens  filed  complaints.  Murphy  of- 
fered several  recommendations,  includ- 
ing a department  refresher  course  on 
search-and-seizure  and  Miranda  warn- 
ings, and  a change  in  the  policy  that 
allowed  new  officers  to  have  civilians 
riding  along. 

HAWAII  — The  Hawaii  County  Po- 
lice Department  has  opened  two  new 
police  substations  in  the  Hilo  area,  ex- 
panding its  community  policing  pro- 
gram and  bringing  the  number  of  com- 


munity substations  to  eight. 

OREGON  — State  Police  Superinten- 
dent Ron  Rueckcr  has  shut  down  his 
agency's  air  fleet  due  to  budgetary 
problems.  The  State  Police  entered  the 
1999-2001  budget  facinga$3.8-million 
deficit,  even  though  the  Legislature  hud 
increased  its  budget  by  16  percent  to 
$ 168,5  million  and  added  money  to  hire 
100  new  troopers.  The  department 
moved  money  from  other  operations 
and  left  20  trooper  jobs  vacant  to  keep 
a helicopter  ajid  twin-engine  airplane 
flying. 

Cluckamas  County  sheriff's  deputy  Bill 
Bowman  was  shot  and  killed  on  Sept. 

1 2 during  a SWAT  team  training  exer- 
cise by  an  instructor  who  wus  acciden- 
tally handed  a gun  loaded  with  live 
ammunition.  A sheriff's  office  spokes- 
woman said  that  the  incident  wus  fa- 
cilitated by  "a  complete  list  of  errors" 
und  thut  many  changes  in  policy  and 
procedure  were  likely. 

After  the  discovery  of  a sexually  ex- 
plicit video  of  four  teen-age  police  Ex- 
plorers, Bandon  Police  Officer  Michael 
Lee  Peters  was  wrested  Oct.  27  for  sod- 
omy, sexual  misconduct  and  sex  abuse 
involving  one  of  the  teenage  girls  in  the 
video.  Police  Chief  Bob  McBnde  said 
that  the  relationship  between  Peters  and 
the  girl  apparently  began  severul 
months  ago  and  may  have  been  con- 
ducted on  police  time. 

The  director  of  the  9 1 1 center  in  Port- 
land has  been  found  to  huve  completed 
an  aggregate  of  only  eight  full  work 
weeks  since  she  was  neurly  fired  eight 
months  ago  for  routinely  failing  to  re- 
port to  work.  City  Commissioner  Dan 
Saltzmun  plunned  to  fire  Sherrill  T 
Whiltemore  last  Janunry  when  her  luw- 
ycr  countered  that  her  ubsenccs  are  re- 
lated to  a long  list  of  health  problems 
and  that  firing  her  would  violate  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  Au- 
ditors found,  however,  that  Whitlcmorc 
was  regularly  revising  her  time  sheets 
and  reclassifying  her  sick  leave  and 
vacation  time. 

WASHINGTON  — The  Pomeroy  City 
Council  has  clamped  a six-month  mora- 
torium on  the  police  requirement  that 
calls  for  a physical  agility  test.  The  is- 
sue came  up  after  Mayor  Clay  Barr  in- 
formed two  officers  who  were  placed 
on  administrative  leave  for  allegedly 
mishandling  a child  rape  investigation 
that  he  was  considering  taking  them  off 
leave  if  they  could  pass  a fitness  exum. 
One  of  the  two  officers  maintains  that 
the  request  for  the  exam  is  a ploy  by 
the  mayor  to  get  nd  of  them. 

Sloppy  bookkeeping  and  other  account- 
ing problems  are  being  blamed  for  the 
failure  of  the  Snohomish  County 
Sheriff’s  office  to  obtain  about 
$177,000  in  federal  grant  funds.  Sher- 
iff Rick  Bart  maintains  that  the  federal 
grants  were  used  to  put  more  officers 
on  the  street  without  increasing  support 
staff. 

Ken  Badglcy  will  retire  on  Jan.  31  af- 
ter 22  years  as  Wenatchee's  police 
chief.  Badgley  was  often  criticized  for 
his  handling  of  the  Wenatchee  child 
sex-abuse  cases,  in  which  17  of  26 
people  convicted  of  felonies  have  since 
had  their  convictions  thrown  out  or 
were  released  from  prison  early.  Many 
people  are  now  suing  the  city  over  the 
cases. 
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People  & Places 


Quarter- 

millionaire 

While  the  big-screen  television  in 
the  garage  was  a clue  that  he  won  some 
money,  not  even  the  Omaha  Police 
Department's  best  detectives  were  able 
to  crack  Lieut.  Eric  Buske.  who  for 
nearly  two  weeks  kept  secret  from  co- 
workers and  family  the  fact  that  he  had 
won  $250,000  as  a contestant  on  "Who 
Wants  To  Be  ^Millionaire." 

Buskc.  39,  is  a 16-ycar  veteran  of 
the  department  who  works  in  the  nar- 
cotics unit.  He  captured  the  quarter- 
million  dollars  after  correctly  answer- 
ing that  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  target 
of  the  first  documented  assassination 
attempt  on  a sitting  U.S.  president. 

About  80  friends  and  family  mem- 
bers gathered  at  Buskc’s  home  on  Sun- 
day, Oct.  15,  for  a viewing  party.  Only 
his  children  knew  beforehand  how 
much  he  had  won.  Joking  about  how 
tight-lipped  Buske  was  about  the  out- 
come, Police  Chief  Don  Carey,  who 
attended  the  celebration,  said.  “We’re 
trained  investigators  and  we  can't  crack 
him." 

Buske  and  his  wife,  Deborah,  were 
flown  by  the  show  out  to  New  York  for 
the  Oct.  5 taping.  Although  they  did  not 
have  much  time  to  sightsee  during  their 
two-day  visit,  Buske,  who  had  never 
been  to  the  city  before,  said  it  still 
would  have  been  worth  it  even  if  he  had 
won  no  money. 

After  taking  a family  vacation, 
Buske  said  he  planned  to  spend  his  win- 
nings on  college  tuition  for  his  five  chil- 
dren. His  18-year-old  daughter,  Kim, 
was  one  of  his  telephone  “lifelines,"  as 
was  Sgt.  Kirby  Warren,  who  also 
works  in  the  narcotics  unit  Warren  sup- 
plied the  right  answer  — Ed  McBain 
— to  a question  about  the  author  of  the 
87th  Precinct  crime  novel  series. 

Sgt.  Bill  Kingston  said  the  office 
was  abuzz  before  the  show.  He  brought 
Buske  a shirt  thut  read,  "Is  that  your 
final  answer?"  Buske,  he  said,  "had  a 
big  smile." 

Bratton 
on  call 

Former  New  York  City  police  com- 
missioner William  J.  Bratton  this 
month  signed  an  agreement  to  provide 
consultative  services  to  clients  of  Kroll 
Associates,  a global  corporate  investi- 
gations firm. 

Under  the  arrangement,  Bratton 
(left)  and  his 
company,  the 
Bratton  Group 
LLC,  will  focus 
on  areas  of 
training,  opera- 
l i o n a 1 
reengineering 
and  analysis  of 
security-related 
issues.  Bratton 
will  be  working  once  again  with 
Jerome  M.  Hauer,  who  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Management  when  Bratton  lead 
the  city’s  police  force  in  the  mid-  1990's. 
Hauer  is  now  head  of  Kroll’s  Crisis  and 
Consequence  Management  Group, 
which  the  company  said  was  created  to 
provide  government  entities,  police  and 
other  public  safety  agencies  around  the 


world  with  crisis  planning,  training  and 
on-site  crisis  response. 

"I  am  delighted  with  our  new  rela- 
tionship with  Bill  Bratton  and  the 
Bratton  Group,"  said  Kroll's  president, 
Michael  Cherkasky  "It  will  signifi- 
cantly augment  Kroll’s  growing  fran- 
chise in  worldwide  public  safety  exper- 
tise. Bill’s  proven  leadership  and  inno- 
vative management  capabilities  and 
successes  have  made  him  a world-re- 
nowned leader  in  the  public  safety  and 
law  enforcement  arena,"  he  said. 

Bratton  served  as  Boston's  police 
commissioner  from  1993  until  1994 
when  he  was  chosen  to  head  the  NYPD, 
a job  he  held  for  two  years.  He  was  also 
chief  of  the  city’s  transit  police  force,  a 
position  similar  to  one  he  held  in  Bos- 
ton from  1983  to  1986  as  chief  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Au- 
thority Police. 

Hartford 

insurance 

After  two  acting  police  chiefs  in  less 
than  a year,  the  Hartford.  Conn.,  Po- 
lice Department  has  finally  found  a 
permanent  leader  in  Bruce  Preston 
Marquis,  former  chief  of  the  Houston 
Independent 
School  District 
police. 

Marquis 
(left),  who  was 
one  of  five  final- 
ists for  the  job. 
accepted  the 
post  on  Oct.  20. 
His  first  priority 
as  chief,  he  said, 
would  be  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
police  and  the  community.  In  the  past 
six  years,  more  than  20  municipal  of- 
ficers have  been  arrested  in  both  on- 
and  off-duty  incidents,  including  five 
who  were  indicted  by  a federal  grand 
jury  for  allegedly  assaulting  prostitutes. 

A consultant's  report  last  year  called 
the  agency  “dysfunctional,"  with  too 
many  officers  making  too  much  in  over- 
time pay  and  not  having  enough  to  do. 

Capt.  Robert  Rudewicz  had  been 
serving  as  acting  chief  of  the  agency, 
having  been  appointed  in  July  to  replace 
interim  chief  Capt  Deborah  Barrows 
Barrows  replaced  Chief  Joseph 
Croughwell,  who  went  out  on  sick 
leave  in  April  1999  and  later  retired. 

Inside 

out 

It  was  with  disappointment  that 
members  of  the  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Police 
Department  last  month  greeted  the  se- 
lection of  the  city’s  new  police  chief, 
an  outsider  chosen  by  the  City  Council 
over  a well-liked  insider  finalist. 

The  selection  of  Kim  Wadding,  the 
police  chief  in  Newton,  Iowa,  over 
Dubuque  Capt.  Mike  Sullivan,  sent  a 
message  "about  how  you  feel  about  the 
department."  said  Lieut  Tom  Parker 
"All  the  hours  and  the  dedication.  At 
the  end,  that  doesn’t  mean  much.  Walk- 
ing the  halls  yesterday,  it  looked  like  a 
funeral.”  he  told  The  (Dubuque)  Tele- 
graph Herald.  "People  were  crying.  I’m 
not  exaggerating." 

Wadding  will  take  over  on  Dec.  1. 
Recommended  by  City  Manager  Mike 
Van  Milligan,  his  selection  was  unani- 


mously approved  on  Oct.  18  by  City 
Council  members. 

Van  Milligan  acknowledged  that  his 
choice  might  be  controversial,  but  he 
called  Wadding  a man  of  the  “highest 
personal  integrity"  whom  he  believes 
will  “easily  communicate  with  the  de- 
partment and  community  members." 

A 22-year  veteran  of  the  Newton 
police,  Wadding  said  that  he  would  not 
state  his  goals  or  philosophies  for  the 
department  before  first  experiencing  his 
new  city  and  the  agency.  “For  me  to 
leave  after  22  years  is  not  the  easiest 
thing,”  he  said.  “By  stepping  out.  an 
opportunity  opens  not  only  for  myself, 
but  my  family  and  the  communities  of 
Dubuque  and  Newton.” 

But  his  new  subordinates  are  clearly 
angry.  According  to  Officer  Tom 
Pregler,  the  senior  management  team 
of  the  department  interviewed  the  can- 
didates. No  input,  he  said,  was  sought 
from  other  police  or  the  union,  which 
took  it  upon  itself  to  endorse  Sullivan, 

“He’s  a local  boy,"  Pregler  said  of 
Sullivan.  "Now  we’re  going  to  have  an 
issue  with  low  morale," 

Class 

act 

Although  the  effort  led  to  the  indict- 
ment last  month  of  two  high  school  stu- 
dents on  charges  of  drug  dealing,  an 
undercover  probe  by  the  Roanoke 
County,  Va.,  Police  Department  that 
used  a young-looking  officer  to  pose 
as  a teenager  has  not  been  without  con- 
troversy. 

Dubbed  Operation  Babyface,  the 
10-month  investigation  placed  25-year- 
old  Officer  K.L.  Moulton  at  Northside 
High  School  to  gather  information  and 
purchase  drugs  from  students  who  be- 
lieved she  was  a 17-year-old  transfer 
student  from  Northern  Virginia 
Moulton  bought  LSD,  ecstasy,  mari- 
juana and  the  prescription  painkiller 
OxyContin. 

In  October,  a grand  jury  indicted 
Russell  Scott  Bailes  and  Derek 
Alexander  Chapman,  both  18,  on 
charges  of  distributing  marijuana  and 
LSD.  Six  other  teenagers  have  been 
criminally  charged,  as  well  as  five 
adults  who  were  believed  to  be  supply- 
ing the  students  with  drugs.  Police  said 
they  also  plan  to  submit  to  the  substance 
abuse  program  run  by  the  county 
schools  the  names  of  more  than  50  stu- 
dents who  Moulton  said  used  drugs. 

“We  know  who  we're  going  to 
charge.”  Lieut.  Mike  McGuire  told 
The  Roanoke  Times  & World  News. 
“These  numbers  are  conservative. 
They’re  only  going  to  go  up." 

According  to  police,  the  undercover 
investigation  evolved  from  information 
submitted  to  the  vice  squad  in  October 
1999  by  Officer  Tim  Miles,  who  is  as- 
signed to  the  school.  Although  most 
drug  sales  were  made  off  campus.  Miles 
learned  they  were  being  negotiated  dur- 
ing class  hours. 

In  December,  the  vice  unit  enrolled 
Moulton,  a newly  hired  officer  from  the 
Lynchburg.  Va,..  Police  Department,  as 
a new  student.  She  was  given  a fake 
name,  attended  classes,  did  homework 
and  socialized  with  other  students.  She 
made  fnends.  eating  at  students’  houses 
with  their  parents  and  hanging  out  at 
the  mall.  A retired  officer  occasionally 
played  her  mother  when  Moulton  in- 
vited students  to  her  home,  She  also 
attended  summer  school  at  William 


Byrd  High  School,  providing  the  basis 
for  additional  investigations. 

To  get  into  the  crowd  that  was  deal- 
ing drugs,  the  youthful-looking 
Moulton  said  she  wore  "lots  of  Grate- 
ful Dead  T-shirts,"  earned  a pager  and 
a cell  phone  and  wore  baggy  clothes. 
"Kids  were  passing  me  notes  and  ask- 
ing me  if  I partied,"  she  told  The  Times 
& World  News.  “It  wasn’t  too  hard.” 

While  police  and  school  officials 
deemed  Operation  Babyface  a success, 
some  students  who  had  befriended 
Moulton  felt  betrayed  — even  if  they 
agreed  with  the  aims  of  the  strategy. 

“No  one  likes  to  be  lied  to  and 
played  for  a fool,”  said  17-year-old 
Sarah  Goins,  a senior  who  was  one  of 
a few  students  who  protested  the  op- 
eration last  month  by  walking  out  of 
class.  “I  don't  think  it  was  right.  She 
was  always  asking  where  she  could  get 
drugs.” 

Moulton  said  that  while  she  can  see 
why  some  students  woud  be  angry,  she 
hoped  they  would  understand.  “Cer- 
tainly they  might  not  know  who  to  trust 
anymore,"  she  said.  “But  hopefully  it 
scared  some  kids  straight.  It’s  going  to 
send  such  a message.  Hopefully,  it’ll 
have  an  impact  on  the  county  for  a 
while.” 


Mass. 

appeal 

Worcester,  Mass.,  officials  last 
month  asked  acting  police  chief  James 
M.  Gallagher  if  he  would  like  to  make 
the  arrangement  permanent.  He  said 
yes.  replacing  Chief  Edward  P. 
Gardella  on  Oct.  20. 

It  is  hoped  that  Gallagher  will  be 
able  to  improve  police-community  re- 
lations in  the  city.  Gallagher,  a self-de- 
scribed strict  disciplinarian,  said  he  is 
concerned  that  some  in  the  community 
are  not  treated  fairly  by  officers.  He 
plans  to  focus  on  the  general  training 
of  recruits,  the  emphasis  of  which,  he 
believes,  has  shifted  over  time  into 
adversarial  training  — concentrating  on 
the  dangers  and  threats  officers  face. 
“As  a result,  there  is  a tendency  to  for- 
get that  our  dealings  with  people  are 
mostly  nonadversanal.” 

Gallagher  joined  the  force  in  1970 
almost  on  a whim,  "I  was  looking  for 
something  else  to  do  and  saw  an  ad  in 
the  paper.”  he  said.  "After  the  first  day. 
I walked  down  the  street,  and  thought, 
‘This  is  going  to  be  fun.’  It  has.” 


Now  you  see  them , 
now  you  don’t 


The  welcome  mat  was  out  both 
literally  and  figuratively,  with  a 
sign  hung  on  the  door  to  greet 
Bruce  Hall,  the  new  police  chief 
of  Ridgefield,  Wash.,  on  his  first 
day  of  work  last  month. 

Ridgefield,  a town  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000  on  the  Oregon  border, 
had  been  without  a chief  since 
January,  when  Steve  Garrott 
retired.  Hall,  43.  took  over  from 
Officer  Cathy  Doriot,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  four-member 
department.  “The  officers  here  are 
very  professional”  and  have  a good 
sense  of  humor,  said  Hall. 

Hall  was  formerly  the  chief  of 
Forks,  where  he  managed  the  jail, 
the  911  dispatch  center,  a depart- 
ment that  serviced  a sizable 
jurisdiction,  and  worked  in  the 
local  schools  conducting  the 
agency’s  DARE  program. 

Other  cities  around  the  country 
welcomed  new  police  chiefs  in 
October,  as  well. 

1 Recently  retired  Kirkland, 
Wash.,  Police  Capt.  Joe  Simon 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  Albany, 
Ore.,  Police  Department.  He  will 
assume  command  on  Nov.  16,  said 
a department  spokeswoman. 

1 1n  Elmendorf,  Tex.,  Chief 
David  Cleveland  took  up  the  reins 
of  a department  that  not  only  went 
through  three  chiefs  in  two  years, 
but  was  itself  disbanded  in  January. 
As  of  September,  the  City  Council 
revived  the  force  and  approved  the 
hiring  of  Cleveland,  a former 
deputy  sheriff  in  Bexar  County  and 
police  officer  in  Trinity  and 
Grapeland. 

Last  year,  city  officials  were 
charged  with  violating  the  state's 
Open  Meetings  Act  by  hiring 
former  U.S.  Marshal  Paul  Moreno 
as  part-time  police  chief.  Mathias 
Hodges,  who  served  as  chief  for  14 
years,  had  been  fired  by  then- 
Mayor  Sherry  Pea.  who  cited  a 


lack  of  confidence.  Moreno 
resigned  less  than  a month  later. 

The  case  is  still  awaiting  trial. 

1 Rangely,  Colo.,  Police  Chief 
Larry  Elarton  is  asking  for  his  job 
back,  claiming  he  resigned  last 
month  under  coercion  from  former 
City  Manager  Jeff  Looney.  He  and 
Looney  got  into  an  altercation  after 
Elarton  told  the  official  that  under 
state  law.  he  could  not  release  a 
copy  of  a 9 1 1 tape  without  a 
written  request. 

Acting  City  Manager  Carol 
Ditmanson  counseled  Elarton  that 
he  might  not  have  enough  support 
among  city  officials  to  be  rein- 
stated, but  Elarton  said  he  was 
urged  by  his  staff  and  residents  to 
try  nonetheless.  Looney  has  since 
resigned  after  225  residents  signed 
a petition  voicing  no  confidence 
against  him. 

1 Lebanon,  N.H.,  Police  Capt. 
Gregory  Begin,  a 19-year  veteran 
of  the  force,  was  named  chief  of 
the  New  Boston,  N.H.,  Police 
Department  last  month.  He  will 
replace  Chief  James  McLaughlin, 
who  served  for  11  years.  Begin,  40, 
was  chosen  by  the  town’s  select- 
men from  a pool  of  20  applicants. 
“We  tried  to  make  it  a process 
devoid  of  personalities  and  based 
strictly  on  credentials,”  said  Town 
Administrator  Burton  Reynolds. 
“Greg  comes  in  with  some  very 
strong  credentials.” 

1 Also  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
town  of  Dunbarton  will  be  working 
on  finding  a new  chief  and 
rebuilding  its  police  department  in 
light  of  the  retirement  of  Donald 
R,  Andrew  and  the  departures  in 
October  of  Timothy  Locke,  the 
agency's  only  other  full-time 
officer,  and  part-time  officer 
Patrick  Payette.  With  the  force 
down  to  just  three  part-time 
officers,  the  state  police  will  help 
with  patrols  in  the  meantime. 
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Shoot?  Don’t  shoot. 

Following  incident,  Chicago  cops  get  new  guidelines  on  firing  at  vehicles 


Chicago  police  officers  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  shoot 
at  cars  unless  they  are  being  fired  upon  by  occupants,  under  a 
new  policy  handed  down  last  month  by  Police  Superintendent 
Terry  Hillard. 

Agency  spokesman  Pat  Camden  said  that  officers  con- 
fronted with  an  oncoming  vehicle  will  be  expected  to  move  out 
of  its  path.  "The  easiest  thing  to  do  is  get  out  of  the  way.  first 
and  foremost,"  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News.  “This  is 
something  the  Superintendent  has  been  looking  at  for  a while 
and  finally  decided  to  put  the  changes  in  writing  as  of  the  18th 
of  October." 

Last  summer,  a training  video  shown  to  the  department 
demonstrated  that  gunfire  can  rarely  disable  a vehicle.  "A  few 
ounces  of  lead  doesn't  stop  a 4.000-pound  car,  said  a police 
source  quoted  by  The  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Hillard  ordered  the  change,  however,  less  than  a week  after 
an  officer  shot  at  a car  holding  a 2-year-old  boy  in  the  back 
seat.  Police  said  the  officer  was  afraid  the  vehicle,  which  had 
allegedly  been  carjacked,  was  going  to  run  him  down.  The 
child  was  uninjured  and  the  driver,  who  was  grazed  by  the 
bullet,  crashed  the  car  into  a downtown  building. 

D.P.  Van  Blaricom,  a former  police  chief  of  Bellevue, 
Wash.,  and  an  expert  in  police  practices,  said  the  policy  made 
good  sense.  Most  law  enforcement  agencies,  he  said,  realize 
that  getting  out  of  the  way  is  the  best  means  of  preventing 
being  run  down  by  a car. 

"You  can't  stop  it  by  shooting  at  it  — there  is  no  way 
you’re  going  to  be  able  to  do  that.”  Van  Blaricom  told  LEN. 


“And  what  you  may  do  is  in  fact  disable  or  kill  the  driver, 
whereupon  after  you  jump  out  of  the  way,  which  they  always 
manage  to  do,  the  vehicle  goes  on  to  kill  or  hit  somebody  else 
because  it  is  now  a basically  a missile  with  no  control.” 

Chicago  is  following  the  lead  of  several  other  major-city 
departments  that  have  established  such  policies,  including  New 
York.  In  Washington.  D.C..  a plethora  of  incidents  involving 
police  shooting  at  individuals  in  cars  was  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  a general  order  issued  in  November  1998  that 
redefined  when  officers  may  use  force. 

Fifty-four  cars  were  shot  at  during  a five-year  period  from 
1993  to  1998,  according  to  an  investigative  report  by  The 
Washington  Post.  In  all  cases,  officers  claimed  they  had  been  the 
victims  of  “vehicular  attacks."  Nine  people  — all  unarmed  — 
were  killed  and  19  others  were  wounded 

In  three  incidents  occurring  in  1994  and  1995.  the  shootings 
were  found  to  be  unjustified  and  the  city  agreed  to  pay  $775,000 
to  settle  suits  brought  by  survivors  in  the  those  cases  [See  LEN, 
Nov.  30.  1998.] 

The  District  of  Columbia's  experience  illustrates  why  police 
shooting  at  cars  has  become  a controversial  issue,  noted  Geoffrey 
Alpert,  a criminologist  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and 
expert  on  police  pursuits. 

“Police  officers  routinely  claim  they  have  to  shoot  at  a vehicle 
because  the  driver  was  using  deadly  force,  trying  to  run  them 
over,"  he  told  LEN.  “You  read  these  reports,  and  it's  the  same 
language.  You  investigate  these  shootings  and  for  the  most  part, 
all  the  officers  had  to  do  was  get  out  of  the  way.” 


Chicago,  he  said,  has  taken  a “very  impressive"  first  step 
forwurd. 

Alpert  echoed  Van  Blancom’s  view  that  should  the  driver 
be  shot,  the  vehicle  could  go  out  of  control.  If  a bystander  or  a 
passenger  were  struck  by  a police  bullet,  then  tlie  municipality 
has  a lawsuit  on  its  hands,  he  said. 

“In  most  of  the  incidents  that  I've  looked  at.  you  may  have 
one  shot  fired  ut  the  front,  then  you  have  some  at  the  side  and 
the  back  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  protecting  your  life, 
only  with  the  adrenaline  rush  and  the  attempted  apprehension." 
Alpert  noted. 

In  order  to  address  concerns  raised  by  the  city’s  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police.  Chicago's  policy  includes  language  stating 
that  the  no-shooting  order  should  not  endanger  the  life  of  either 
the  officer  or  a citizen.  Each  incident  will  thus  be  looked  ut  on 
a case-by-casc  basis,  said  Bob  Podgomy.  the  union’s  first  vice 
president. 

‘They’re  going  to  look  over  my  shoulder  and  say.  ‘Hey,  did 
you  do  the  right  thing?’”  he  told  LEN.  “1  understand  thut,  but 
wc  wanted  it  clear  in  there  thut  in  order  to  follow  these  rules, 
we’re  not  going  to  endanger  ourselves  or  anyone  else." 

Alpert  believes  that  with  such  inclusions,  however,  should 
come  additional  training,  management,  supervision  und 
accountability.  Without  those  in  place,  officers  will  still  be  able 
to  fall  back  on  conventional  rationalizations  for  the  use  of 
deadly  force,  rendering  the  policy  moot,  he  said.  "If  it’s  done 
right."  he  asserted,  “you're  going  to  save  a lot  of  lives,  a lot  of 
lawsuits,  a lot  of  damage  and  lose  very  little." 


Info  at  their  fingertips: 

Field  trainers  have  reports  well  in  hand 


Field  training  officers  from  the  Al- 
exandria and  Arlington  County,  Va., 
police  departments  have  given  two 
thumbs  up  — way  up,  as  the  film  crit- 
ics say  — to  Adore  (Automated  Daily 
Observation  Report  and  Evaluation),  a 
software  package  for  evaluating  recruits 
which  they  say  saves  them  hours  of 
overtime  hand-writing  reports. 

Adore,  which  can  be  accessed  ei- 
ther through  a laptop  or  a Palm  Pilot, 
not  only  provides  for  computerized 
note-taking  while  FTOs  are  watching 
their  trainees  at  work,  but  cuts  paper- 
work by  allowing  trainers  to  easily 
compile  numbers  for  evaluating  perfor- 
mance in  dozens  of  categories.  Train- 
ers can  compress  the  equivalent  of  sev- 
eral page  of  notes  into  a file  and  use  a 
keystroke  to  assign  a numerical  rating 
to  a recruit's  performance.  Information 
about  each  candidate  is  stored  on  disk 
which  can  be  passed  among  the  differ- 
ent FTOs  with  whom  the  recruit  works. 

"1  think  it’s  working  very  well  for 


the  police  department  because  it's  taken 
an  extremely  paper-intensive  process 
that  played  its  part  in  contributing  to 
FTO  burnout,  and  instead  made  it  some- 
thing that  is  very  easy  to  do  in  the  course 
of  a shift,"  said  Arlington  County  Po- 
lice Chief  Edward  Flynn  in  an  interview 
with  Law  Enforcement  News.  “It  there- 
fore lends  itself  to  a willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  FTOs  to  document  additional 
behavior  and  give  us  a more  complete 
picture  of  our  recruits." 

Flynn  said  the  agency  began  look- 
ing at  the  possibility  of  using  Adore  two 
years  ago,  when  police  in  nearby  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md..  installed  it  on 
their  laptops.  'The  cost  per  laptop  was 
$7,000  and  this  just  looked  like  an  ad- 
ditional cost  we  weren't  prepared  to 
make,"  he  said.  This  year,  a civilian 
employee  attending  a technology  con- 
ference found  the  software  could  be 
used  with  a Palm  Pilot. 

In  August,  the  Arlington  department 
became  a test  site  for  the  Palm  Pilot 


Adore,  purchasing  30  new  personal 
digital  assistants  as  part  of  a $15,000 
program.  Reports  are  made  using  the 
software,  then  fed  into  a headquarters 
computer.  In  conjunction  with  another 
program,  supervisors  can  track,  study 
and  compare  recruits.  Colorful  graph- 
ics highlight  problem  areas. 

“My  instincts  tell  me  that  the  Palm 
Pilot  will  become  the  walkie-talkie,  if 
you  will,  of  information  technology," 
said  Flynn.  "These  hand-helds  look  like 
they  are  going  to  free  us  from  the  car, 
just  as  the  walkie-talkie  freed  us  from 
the  car  radio." 

‘They  are  compact  and  extremely 
portable,"  said  Sgt.  Regina  Heising. 
who  came  up  with  the  new  system  af- 
ter brainstorming  with  the  department's 
computer  specialist,  Eileen  Williams, 
“The  training  officer  can  work  on  the 
Palm  Pilots  while  the  recruits  dnve," 
she  told  The  Washington  Post 

Using  the  Palm  Pilot  with  the  Adore 
software,  said  Cpl.  Charlene  Lancaster, 


gives  her  more  time  to  evaluate  a re- 
cruit, correcting  behavior,  rather  than 
writing  up  a report.  "I  used  to  have  to 
write  out  every  call  they  went  on."  she 
said.  “I  wrote  down  everything,  from 
the  time  they  answered  the  radio,  Now 
you're  not  always  scribbling.  I uploud 
the  report  into  the  computer  in  the 
morning,  and  everything  is  clear  und 
legible." 

The  Alexandria  Police  Department 
has  installed  Adore  in  its  fleet’s  laptop 
computers.  It  has  been  used  so  far  by 
six  FTOs  to  evaluate  two  recruits,  said 
Sgt.  Jennifer  Talbert,  the  department's 
training  coordinator.  The  remaining 
trainers  will  leam  the  system  over  the 
next  few  months  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
go  when  the  next  class  of  cadets  ut  the 
Northern  Virginia  police  academy 
graduates  next  month  and  hits  the 
streets. 

“The  beauty  of  the  laptop  is  the 
training  officer  can  quickly  type  in  the 
car,"  Talbert  told  The  Post.  "You  can 


After  SWAT  trainee’s  death,  Florida  county’s 
not  shooting  blanks  in  seeking  policy  change 

i . l • a Uam IH-Trih»ine  that  he  ha 


A team  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  school 
board  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials will  decide  whether  the  police 
department's  Criminal  Justice  Acad- 
emy needs  to  change  its  policy  regard- 
ing the  use  of  plugged  barrels  during 
training  exercises,  in  light  of  the  death 
of  a county  firefighter  in  September. 

Michael  Yahraus,  who  was  training 
to  become  a member  of  the  Sarasota 
police  SWAT  team,  was  killed  on  Sept. 

1 1 after  he  was  struck  in  the  eye  with  a 
2-inch  piece  of  lead  that  shot  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a plugged  firearm  and  rico- 
cheted off  of  a car  windshield. 

The  incident  occurred  during  a law 
enforcement  class  at  the  Sarasota 
County  Technical  Institute  (SCTI).  An 
instructor,  Sheriff's  Cpl.  A1  Doane.  pre- 
tended to  be  an  armed  felon.  After 


jumping  into  his  academy-owned 
Chevrolet,  he  drove  around  the  park- 
ing lot.  Yahraus  and  his  partner,  Den- 
nis Orbino,  who  were  pretending  to  be 
officers,  stopped  approximately  30  feel 
from  Doane.  Doane  put  one  foot  out- 
side of  the  car  door  and  fired  in 
Yahraus's  direction.  Realizing  that  the 
cadet  was  injured.  Doane  ran  into  the 
academy  to  call  91 1.  but  the  phone  lines 
were  not  working.  Another  instructor 
called  over  the  police  radio  in  his  car. 

Yahraus’s  death,  which  prompted  a 
three-week  investigation  by  the 
sheriff’s  department,  was  ruled  acciden- 
tal. But  questions  were  raised  about  the 
use  of  blanks  in  plugged  weapons.  The 
gas  and  firing  debris  from  blanks  can 
create  pressure  that  can  force  the  plug 
out  of  the  barrel. 


The  shooting  is  also  being  probed 
by  attorneys  with  the  Sarasota  County 
School  Board,  which  oversees  the 
SCTI. 

Doane,  who  has  been  a trainer  at  the 
SCTI  since  1989.  said  neither  he  nor 
other  instructors  had  ever  been  told  they 
could  not  use  blanks  in  plugged  guns. 
The  lead  plug  in  the  revolver  he  used 
on  the  day  Yahraus  was  shot  had  been 
donated  to  the  facility  20  years  ago. 

Although  the  handles  of  the  plugged 
guns  are  painted  red  to  indicate  that  they 
should  only  be  used  with  primer  rounds, 
according  to  Police  Chief  Gordon 
“Skip"  Jolly.  Doane  said  he  thought  it 
only  meant  the  firearm  could  be  used 
for  train'  ng, 

Sheriffs  Cpl.  Doug  Glazer.  an  acad- 
emy instructor  for  eight  years,  told  The 


Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  that  he  had 
"never  received  any  training  from  the 
academy  on  which  blank  round  was 
supposed  to  be  used  in  which  gun.” 

But  when  investigators  from  the 
sheriff's  department  questioned  Randy 
Gonzalez,  director  of  the  academy,  he 
said  he  knew  that  the  Smith  & Wesson 
Doane  used  was  plugged.  The  gun.  he 
said,  had  been  used  as  a "noisemaker." 
A full-charge  blank,  said  Gonzalez,  had 
never  been  fired  from  that  weapon. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Cincinnati  Po- 
lice Department  temporarily  suspended 
the  use  of  blanks  during  firearms  train- 
ing exercises  after  a recruit  lost  her 
spleen  and  one  kidney.  Rebecca 
Hopkins.  25.  was  shot  in  the  lower  back 
at  close  range  with  a .38-caliber  blank 
round.  (See  LEN.  Jan.  15/31.  1999  ] 


take  it  into  a satellite  station,  into  head- 
quarters — you  cun  take  it  anywhere." 

"Before,  we  had  a five-inch  thick, 
three-ring  binder  for  each  recruit,"  said 
Alexandria  Lieut.  Dennis  Butler,  com- 
mander of  the  field  training  unit.  "Wc 
don’t  have  to  have  that  anymore." 
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In  the  crosshairs: 


Lining  up  to  probe  deadly  force  in  Detroit 


With  the  FBI  launching  a civil  rights 
investigation  into  the  shooting  this  sum- 
mer of  a deaf  man  armed  with  a rake 
and  the  mayor  of  Detroit  inviting  the 
Justice  Department  to  review  fatal  po- 
lice shootings  over  the  past  five  years, 
any  other  agency  seeking  to  probe  the 
Detroit  Police  Department’s  use  of 
deadly  force  may  have  to  take  a num- 
ber and  wait  its  turn. 

Mayor  Dennis  Archer  said  that  in 
an  effort  to  appease  city  residents,  he 
had  requested  in  a Sept.  22  letter  that 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno's  ofTice 
scrutinize  each  of  40  deadly  force  cases 
since  1995.  Concerns  over  the  number 
of  people  killed  by  police  — as  well  as 
subsequent  internal  investigations  that 
cleared  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
officers  involved  — have  been  grow- 
ing since  a published  report  in  May 
which  found  that  Detroit  led  the 
nation's  major  cities  in  fatal  police 
shootings. 

"I  think  we  should  draw  a line  in 
the  sand,  (put)  a stake  in  the  ground. 


and  have  the  Justice  Department  come 
in,"  he  told  The  Associated  Press.  “It’s 
best,  I think,  to  have  them  evaluate  this 
and  sec  how  we  can  do  better."  The  fed- 
eral review.  Archer  added,  is  part  of  an 
aggressive  strategy  aimed  at  creating 
long-term  changes  in  the  police 
department’s  operations. 

According  to  a report  released  by 
The  Detroit  News  last  spring,  the  city 
of  about  1 million  averaged  some  10 
deadly  police  shootings  a year  from 
1990  through  1998.  By  comparison. 
New  York  City,  which  has  7.3  million 
residents,  averaged  28  fatal  shootings 
during  that  same  period,  or  less  than 
half  the  rate  in  Detroit. 

Nearly  all  Detroit  officers  involved 
in  fatal  shootings  over  the  past  five 
years  have  been  exonerated,  said  The 
News.  Out  of  40  cases.  35  officers  were 
cleared,  with  just  four  charged  with 
misdemeanors  and  one  convicted  and 
sent  to  prison.  [See  LEN,  June  15. 
2000.) 

Moreover,  an  analysis  by  the  City 
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Council  that  was  released  this  month 
found  that  $124  million  in  lawsuit 
settlements  and  judgments  have  been 
paid  out  over  the  past  13  years.  Last 
year  alone,  $ 1 3.8  million  was  awarded 
in  97  cases,  the  city’s  highest  one-year 
payout  since  1992,  when  it  gave  $13 
million  to  plaintiffs  in  229  cases. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Officer 
Eugene  Brown.  33,  who  has  fatally  shot 
three  people  and  has  been  involved  in 
a fourth,  non-fatal  shooting,  in  six  years 
on  the  force.  Although  initially  cleared 
by  the  department  of  wrongdoing,  pub- 
lic outcry  over  the  incidents  prompted 
a review  of  his  record  by  a new  10- 
member  panel  of  residents  appointed  in 
October  by  Chief  Benny  Napoleon.  The 
Wayne  County  prosecutor’s  office  re- 
cently decided  not  to  seek  criminal 
charges  against  Brown  in  connection 
with  the  shootings.  [See  "Around  The 
Nation,”  Page  2.) 

So  far  this  year,  seven  residents  have 
been  killed  in  police-involved 
shootings,  including  two  within  a week 
of  each  other  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. It  was  the  death  of  39-year-old 
Errol  Shaw  on  Aug.  29  that  prompted 
the  FBI  to  launch  its  civil  rights  inves- 
tigation this  month.  Dawn  Clenney.  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  bureau’s  Detroit 
field  office,  said  the  findings  would  be 
sent  to  the  Justice  Department  for  con- 
sideration. 

Shaw,  who  could  neither  hear  nor 


speak,  was  shot  by  Officer  David 
Krupinski,  23,  after  brandishing  a four- 
foot  metal  rake.  Krupinski  and  three 
other  officers  were  responding  to  a 91 1 
call  from  a relative  of  Shaw's  who  said 
that  he  was  threatening  his  parents  with 
knife.  The  officers  said  they  did  not 
know  the  suspect  was  unable  to  hear 
their  calls  for  him  to  drop  the  rake. 

Krupinski,  a 3'/2-year  veteran  of  the 
force,  has  since  been  indicted  on  man- 
slaughter charges,  with  Wayne  County 
prosecutors  saying  the  officer  was 
"without  legal  excuse  or  justification" 
for  shooting  Shaw.  “Basically,  our  po- 
sition was  that  it  was  unreasonable  [for 
Krupinski]  to  resort  to  fatal  force  with- 
out exploring  other  options,"  such  as 
using  pepper  spray  or  simply  backing 
away,  said  Kevin  Simowski,  an  assis- 
tant prosecutor. 

Shaw's  family  is  suing  Krupinski 
and  the  department  for  wrongful  death 
and  violation  of  civil  rights. 

On  Sept.  8,  police  shot  and  killed 
Dwight  Turner,  49,  who  authorities  said 
had  been  shooting  at  a stray  dog  and 
refused  to  put  down  his  weapon.  Pros- 
ecutors were  said  to  be  looking  into 
whether  or  not  the  officer  involved 
would  be  criminally  charged  in  the 
death. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Shaw  case, 
Napoleon  has  required  officers  to  par- 
ticipate in  four  hours  of  training  on  how 
to  handle  the  hearing-impaired.  Begin- 


ning in  December,  the  department  will 
hold  training  sessions  on  police  man- 
agement of  hostile  situations. 

Among  other  training  measures 
adopted  recently  by  the  agency  is  an 
increase  from  16  hours  to  26  hours  in 
cadet  training  in  the  use  of  deadly  force. 
The  department  also  won  a grant  to 
develop  a computer  program  that  will 
simulate  deadly-force  scenarios. 

Napoleon's  citizens  panel  has  also 
been  charged  with  exploring  less-than- 
lethal  force  alternatives,  reviewing  of- 
ficer training  and  recruitment,  and  ex- 
amining the  department’s  policy  on 
deadly  force.  Although  it  met  for  just 
the  first  time  this  month,  it  is  already 
generating  controversy. 

Members  of  the  city’s  Board  of  Po- 
lice Commissioners  charged  that  the 
panel  was  operating  in  secret,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  state's  Open  Meetings  Act, 
and  had  not  adhered  to  guidelines  origi- 
nally set  forth  when  it  was  created. 
According  to  Assistant  Police  Chief 
Marvin  Winkler,  a citizens  panel  and  a 
group  of  police  officers  are  each  work- 
ing separately  on  recommendations 
they  will  forward  to  Napoleon.  That  is 
not  how  the  panel  was  supposed  to  op- 
erate, however,  said  Commissioner 
Edgar  Vann  Jr 

“The  chief  said  police  executives 
were  going  to  be  part  of  that  panel," 
Vann  told  The  News.  "I  know  what  1 
heard.  Why  is  that  different  now?" 


Pursuit  simulation  training 
is  no  ordinary  crash  course 


While  it  is  no  substitute  for  actual 
driving  experience,  a driving  simula- 
tor used  by  the  Medina  County,  Ohio, 
Sheriff's  Department  has  proven  to  be 
an  effective  means  of  determining  how 
and  when  a pursuit  should  be  called  off. 

“The  training  simulator  not  only 
provided  training,  but  it  stimulated  in- 
terest in  our  pursuit  policy  and  caused 
a review  of  that  policy  through  a com- 
mittee which  made  some  recommenda- 
tions." Chief  Deputy  Tom  Miller  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  “We  actually 
found  it  wasn't  that  bad.  but  we  made 
some  clarifications.” 

More  than  70  officers  were  trained 
in  October  when  the  department  leased 
the  simulator  for  a week.  During  his 
session.  Deputy  Dave  Swinehart 
swerved  around  a computerized  image 
of  a transit  bus,  past  a produce  truck 
and  a minivan  as  a BMW  pulled  ahead 


of  him,  roaring  through  two  red  lights. 

Swinehart.  a 10-year  veteran  who 
has  been  involved  in  actual  high-speed 
pursuits,  pulled  left,  dodging  a pickup 
truck  that  had  pulled  over,  then  right, 
to  avoid  a child  on  a skateboard.  When 
the  BMW  whipped  left  into  a school 
zone,  however,  Swinehart  tapped  his 
brakes,  ending  the  simulated  pursuit. 

It  was  the  right  decision,  said  driv- 
ing instructor  Daryll  Rocklin.  "Good 
recognition.  You’re  not  going  to  chase 
through  a school  zone." 

Miller  recalled  that  when  he  started 
in  law  enforcement  25  years  ago.  a pur- 
suit policy  was  about  a paragraph  long. 
The  Medina  County  department’s  now 
runs  approximately  two  pages,  due 
mainly  to  the  addition  of  examples  and 
instances  of  when  a chase  should  be  cut 
off.  By  using  the  simulator,  Miller  said, 
police  saw  how  frequently  unexpected 


obstacles  could  appear  on  the  road. 

Driver  training,  said  Strongsville 
Police  Chief  Charles  Goss,  should  make 
police  better  thinkers,  not  NASCAR 
drivers.  His  department  has  used  the 
simulator,  he  told  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  as  have  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  area. 

According  to  the  most  recent  statis- 
tics. 15  people  died  in  Ohio  as  a result 
of  police  chases  in  1998,  including  10 
who  were  not  being  pursued. 

Geoffrey  Alpert,  a professor  of 
criminology  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  and  an  expert  on  pursuits,  said 
agencies  are  more  cautious  today.  “You 
always  want  to  catch  the  bad  guy,"  he 
told  The  Plain  Dealer.  "But  there’s  a 
growing  awareness  that  high-speed 
chases  can  create  risks  that  run  counter 
to  the  basic  police  mission  of  protect- 
ing the  public.” 


She  begs  their  pardon,  and  gets 
a new  chance  at  police  career 


In  a ground-breaking  move  last 
month,  the  Minnesota  Board  of  Pardons 
removed  a 13-year-old  misdemeanor 
conviction  for  shoplifting  from  the 
record  of  a would-be  police  officer. 

Although  the  board  has  pardoned 
misdemeanors  in  the  past,  it  has  always 
been  in  conjunction  with  felonies  on  a 
person's  record,  said  the  board's  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  Sherry  Jacobsen.  A reso- 
lution adopted  in  connection  with  the 
case  of  Holli  Ellering,  a 34-year-old  law 
enforcement  studies  major  at  Inver  Hills 
Community  College,  opens  the  way  for 
other  people  seeking  to  have  just  mis- 
demeanors erased  from  their  records. 

Ellering  was  20  when  she  was  con- 
victed in  1987  of  stealing  a carton  of 


cigarettes  from  a Cub  Foods  market. 
She  pleaded  guilty  to  the  crime  and  paid 
a $75  fine,  but  it  has  complicated  her 
efforts  to  become  a police  officer.  Hav- 
ing the  conviction  expunged  in  1994  did 
not  satisfy  the  state's  Police  Officers 
Standards  and  Training  Board,  which 
licenses  officers. 

“I  am  a good  person  who  made  a 
mistake  more  than  a decade  ago.”  she 
wrote  in  a letter  to  the  Pardons  Board. 
“I  have  no  excuse.  I only  ask  for  for- 
giveness and  the  chance  to  obtain  my 
dream." 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  board, 
which  consists  of  Gov.  Jesse  Ventura, 
Chief  Justice  Kathleen  Blatz  of  the  stale 
Supreme  Court  and  Attorney  General 


Mike  Hatch,  is  a nonbinding  general 
policy  stating  that  drunken-driving  and 
domestic  abuse  convictions  will  be  un- 
pardonable in  most  cases.  In  fact,  pun- 
ishment for  such  crimes  can  be  in- 
creased based  on  prior  convictions  for 
the  same  transgressions. 

Ellering’ s case  was  aided  by  two 
Minneapolis  police  officials:  Chief 
Robert  Olson  and  Sgt.  Troy  Schmitz. 
Included  in  the  materials  sent  to  the 
board  was  a certificate  awarded  to 
Ellering  by  Olson  for  her  help  in  track- 
ing down  a flasher  in  Minneapolis. 

Schmitz  wrote  a letter  attesting  to 
Ellering's  “solid  morals,  ethics  and  de- 
cency." She  has  the  traits,  he  said,  "es- 
sential to  serve  the  community." 
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Access  denied: 


Local  PD  shut  out  of  Indiana  crime  fi 


A meeting  that  is  scheduled  between 
the  Highland,  Ind.,  Police  Department 
and  the  state  police  committee  in  charge 
of  overseeing  access  to  the  FB I s crimi- 
nal database  will  determine  whether  a 
suspension  of  the  department's  privi- 
leges in  place  since  September  will  be- 
come permanent. 

The  revocation  of  Highland's  access 
to  the  Indiana  Data  and  Communica- 
tions System  (IDACS),  the  state's  por- 
tal into  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  such 
suspension  in  at  least  a decade.  State 
police  auditors  claim  that  local  investi- 
gators had  been  using  the  system  to  run 
checks  on  contractors  and  door-to-door 
solicitors  in  direct  violation  of  IDACS 
policy,  and  continued  to  do  so  even  af- 
ter being  warned. 

“They  had  a policy  of  running  back- 
ground checks  on  anyone  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Highland  Police  Depart- 
ment," said  Sgt.  Scott  Beamon,  a State 
Police  spokesman.  ‘That  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this.  That  is  one  problem  that 
was  addressed  with  them  because  they 
need  to  change  that  policy." 

The  hearing  before  the  IDACS  com- 
mittee is  scheduled  for  Dec.  5.  By  law, 
the  system  can  only  be  used  to  investi- 
gate the  criminal  backgrounds  of  indi- 


The  department  admits  to  running  background  checks  on  local  businesses, 
but  was  it  just  an  honest  mistake  (with  political  overtones)? 


viduals  suspected  of  involvement  in  a 
crime.  Highland's  violation  of  the  sys- 
tem, if  left  uncorrected,  could  have 
jeopardized  access  to  NCIC  for  the 
state's  300  law  enforcement  agencies, 
said  State  Police  Maj.  Fred  Pryor,  who 
chairs  the  oversight  committee. 

"Ask  any  police  officer  what  the 
regulations  are  regarding  criminal  his- 
tories and  accessing  the  NCIC  triple  I," 
said  Sgt.  John  Richards,  who  twice  au- 
dited the  department  during  the  sum- 
mer, referring  to  the  Interstate  Identifi- 
cation Index.  "Ask  them  if  they  know 
what  they  can  and  cannot  do.  Every- 
body knows  that  with  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  you  have  regulations 
here." 

In  a detailed  Aug.  14  report. 
Richards  described  how  an  IDACS-ca- 
pable  computer  was  installed  at  the  lo- 
cal high  school  in  Highland  and  used 
to  check  student  license  plates.  The 
computer,  he  said,  was  not  only  unse- 
cured, but  the  department  had  failed  to 
require  permission  to  place  the  system 


in  the  school. 

"I  feel  the  improper  use  of  (the  FBI 
database]  is  rampant  at  Highland  PD." 
said  the  report,  as  quoted  by  The  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Richards  told  LEN  that  department 
officials  were  warned  about  using  the 
system  inappropnalely.  but  did  not  halt 
their  policy.  "Any  time  you'd  go  into 
the  city  hall,  you'd  have  your  criminal 
history  run."  he  said.  ‘They  were  told 
not  to  do  that  and  continued  to  do  so." 

The  department’s  side  of  the  story 
could  not  be  more  different,  however 
While  Acting  Police  Chief  Paul  Gard 
acknowledged  that  the  agency  did  in- 
deed run  criminal  background  checks 
on  contractors  and  peddlers,  he  said  it 
did  not  know  that  it  was  violating 
IDACS  policy  The  department's 
IDACS  coordinator,  he  said,  who  has 
since  been  replaced,  did  not  bring  to 
the  attention  of  officials  a directive  in 
the  quarterly  newsletter  sent  out  by  the 
State  Police  that  such  use  of  the  system 
was  prohibited. 


Life  is  good  for  Pinellas  cops, 
but  could  be  a whole  lot  better 


On  the  plus  side,  police  officers  in 
Pinellas  Park,  Fla.,  show  a high  level 
of  integrity,  ride  in  a well  maintained 
fleet  and  are  proud  of  their  agency.  On 
the  down  side,  they  feel  underpaid,  op- 
pressed by  supervisors  they  believe 
unqualified  to  manage  and  think  they 
are  overworked,  according  to  a recent 
consultant's  report. 

Focusing  on  questions  of  morale, 
the  $51,000  study  conducted  by  the 
Tallahassee-based  firm  MGT  of 
America  interviewed  each  of  the 
agency's  119  sworn  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel individually,  and  offered  writ- 
ten questionnaires  that  were  completed 
by  67  employees. 

City  Manager  Jerry  Mudd  had  urged 
City  Council  members  to  approve  the 
study  after  problems  within  the  agency 
exploded  earlier  this  year.  Three  female 
officers  filed  state  and  federal  com- 
plaints alleging  sexual  discrimination 
and  harassment,  and  two  male  officers 
filed  union  grievances  charging  that 
they  had  been  targeted  for  dismissal 
because  of  their  age  and  outspokenness. 

Among  the  consultant's  23  recom- 
mendations for  improving  what  were 
seen  as  the  department's  major  prob- 
lems — low  morale  and  understaffing 
— was  the  implementation  of  a four- 
day.  10-hour  schedule.  The  report  also 
suggested  that  the  department's  orga- 
nizational structure  be  reviewed  and 
assessed:  a five-year  plan  with  goals 
and  timelines  be  established;  manage- 
ment training  be  provided  for  supervi- 
sors, and  studies  into  the  feasibility  of 
a take-home  car  program,  providing 
city-subsidized  child  care  and  whether 
the  department  offers  a competitive  sal- 
ary. 

In  October,  Mudd  appointed  interim 
Chief  Dorcne  Thomas  to  permanent  sta- 
tus as  was  suggested  by  the  report. 

Council  member  Ed  Taylor  said  the 
results  of  the  study  were  generally  what 
he  expected.  In  addition  to  inconsisten- 


cies in  discipline,  the  agency  had  a “ter- 
rible lack  of  communication"  and,  he 
said,  at  least  a perceived  problem  of 
gender  bias. 

“It  (the  report)  supported  that,"  said 
Taylor.  “It  shows  a third  to  a half  of 
our  work  force  have  concerns,  .in  re- 
gards to  the  upper  administration  and 
their  supervisors." 

Among  the  major  problems  the 
study  discerned  was  a pay  scale  which 
employees  believed  was  not  on  a par 
with  that  in  neighboring  jurisdictions. 
Some  council  members  were  surprised 
by  the  finding  in  light  of  a pay  study 
that  was  conducted  two  years  ago  to 
correct  discrepancies.  "I  though  we 
were  at  least  in  the  top  third,"  said  Tay- 
lor. "I  thought  we  had  tremendous  ben- 
efits. I thought  we  were  much  more  than 
competitive." 

Of  the  14  agencies  surveyed  in  the 
previous  study,  Pinellas  Park  was 
ranked  seventh. 

The  city  has  lost  a total  of  120  of- 
ficers since  1995.  creating  a strain  as 


WYNMOOR 


The  most  beautipul 

ACTIVE  ADULT  COMMUNITY 


"I  was  taken  back  by  how  lovely  Wynmoor  woo. 

The  people  were  great  and  the  surroundings 
were  beautiful.  It  ha.<  alt  the  things  people 
would  want  and  enjoy.  What  else  could 
anyone  want?,  this  is  home. " 

— George  Keaser,  Police  Officer 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Broward  Sheriff  Office,  FL 

Wynmoor  is  an  active  adult  retirement  community  in 
South  Florida  with  lifestyle  features  that  include: 

• Golf  Course.  Billiards.  Tennis 

• Swimming,  Physical  Fitness  Center 

• Arts/Crafts  (Painting,  Sculpture,  and  More!) 

• 100  Clubs,  Classes,  Organizations 

• Close  to  College,  Library  and  Shopping 

• Beautiful  Beaches  Just  Minutes  Away! 

• State-of-the-Art  Theater  Showcasing  a Fine  Art  Series 


For  Information,  Contact:  Wynmoor  Community  Council 
1300  Ave.  of  the  Stars  • Coconut  Creek.  FL,  33306 
(888)  548-5630  • www.wynmoor.com 


"The  fact  was  that  in  the  lust  quar- 
ter newsletter  from  1999,  there  was  a 
direct  issue  about  dculing  with  running 
contractors  and  solicitor  permits  and 
that  kind  of  stuff,"  Gard  told  LEN 
"That  newsletter  was  kept  by  our 
IDACS  coordinator  in  her  home  and 
hud  only  been  brought  back  to  the  po- 
lice department  probably  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  when  the  police  commis- 
sioners culled  her  in  to  talk  ubout  that  " 
The  IDACS  coordinator,  Donna 
Hardacker,  has  been  on  un  extended 
leave  until  after  the  first  of  next  yeur, 
he  said.  "I've  never  directly  been  able 
to  ask  her  about  this.” 

The  department  has  also  been  ac- 
cused of  placing  the  names  of  contrac- 
tors and  others  seeking  to  conduct  busi- 
ness in  the  town  into  case  files  as  vic- 
tims or  witnesses,  so  investigators  could 


get  them  into  the  system  und  run  back- 
ground checks.  Gard  flutly  denied  that 
type  of  subterfuge.  Whenever  a crimi- 
nul  history  was  run,  he  said,  the  date, 
time  and  circumstances  were  included 
in  department  files. 

Running  background  cheeks  on 
contractors  and  solicitors  wits  ncccssury 
to  protect  the  community,  particular  its 
elderly,  aguinst  fraud,  said  Gard.  Con- 
tractors signed  a form,  knowing  there 
would  be  a background  investigation. 
Solicitors  were  obliged  to  be  finger- 
printed beforehand  and  acknowledge  to 
police  any  criminul  history  or  be  sub- 
ject to  perjury  charges. 

"Don't  you  think  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  know  if  we  huve  a known  pe- 
dophile out  there  selling,  going  door  to 
door?”  asked  Gard. 

Gard  took  over  as  interim  chief  in 
June,  replacing  Joseph  Kwasney  Many 
of  the  allegations  made  against  the  de- 
partment from  employees,  he  insisted, 
arc  politically  motivated.  "There  are  a 
few  people  who  don't  like  me  sitting  in 
this  chair." 


newcomers  have  to  be  trained  con- 
stantly as  positions  open  Moreover,  the 
study  said,  many  officers  felt  as  though 
the  department  was  understaffed  even 
when  at  full  strength.  The  result,  offic- 
ers told  the  consulting  group,  was  bum- 
out,  frustration  and  less  time  available 
per  call. 

“Many  employees  also  indicated 
that  the  frequency  of  calls  for  service 
exceeds  the  department's  ability  to  pro- 
vide adequate  backup  for  officers,"  said 
the  study.  "Many  employees  indicate 
that  this  staffing  issue  affects  officer 
safety  and  citizen  service." 

Officers  also  complained  to  consult- 
ants about  micromanagement  by  super 
visors,  which  includes  telling  them 
whether  to  wear  long-  or  short-sleeved 
uniforms  instead  of  letting  officers 
choose  for  themselves  based  on  the 
weather.  The  inability  of  officers  to  take 
their  squad  cars  home  with  them  and  a 
lack  of  child  caie  for  officers  who  work 
late  shifts  were  also  identified  as  sore 
spots. 


Conference 
On  Police 
Foundations 


“Building  Firm 
Foundations 
Today 

for  Safe  Cities 
Tomorrow.” 


The  NYC  Police  Foundation  is  sponsoring 
a national  conference  to  bring  together 
established  police  foundations  as  well  as 
those  interested  in  creating  new  public/ 
private  partnerships  to  improve  public 
safety  in  their  communities. 

Workshops  and  panel  presentations  will 
be  offered  on  how  non-profit  organizations 
can  assist  local  police  departments  in 
improving  the  quality  of  services  to  the  public. 

Southgate  Suite  Hotel,  NYC 
March  28-30, 2001 

For  more  information  contact  Judith  Dynia 
Director  of  Development,  NYC  Police  Foundation 
(212)751-8170  Email:  jdynia@nycpolicefoundation.org 
www.NYCPoliceFoundation.org 
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Chicago  sweetens  the  deal: 


More  cops  wanted  in  high-crime  districts 


A plan  by  Chicago  city  officials  to 
draw  veteran  officers  to  high-crime  dis- 
tricts — aided  by  the  promise  of  a 
$1,000  bonus  and  a choice  assignment 
after  a five-year  tour  — has  been  em- 
braced by  the  city's  police  union,  which 
sees  the  program  as  an  enhancement  for 
those  officers  it  believes  would  stay 
anyway  for  any  number  of  reasons. 


The  proposal  was  made  by  Mayor 
Richard  M Daley’s  administration  in 
the  wake  of  a report  by  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times  last  year,  which  found  that 
four  of  the  city's  most  dangerous  dis- 
tricts were  patrolled  largely  by  rookie 
police  officers,  who  were  then  replaced 
by  more  newcomers  once  they  gained 
enough  seniority  to  transfer  out. 


The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  had 
summarily  rejected  an  earlier  plan  to 
achieve  a greater  balance  of  veteran  and 
rookie  personnel  by  increasing  from  20 
percent  to  40  percent  the  percentage  of 
assignments  that  could  be  made  by 
management.  Under  the  new  proposal, 
the  union  will  retain  control  of  80  per- 
cent of  district  and  shift  assignments 


which  will  be  based  on  seniority. 

The  union  is  betting  that  most  of- 
ficers tend  to  stay  where  they  are  as- 
signed, even  in  the  high-crime  districts. 
"It’s  been  my  experience  for  30  years 
that  when  you  go  there,  you  stay  a 
while,"  said  Bob  Podgomey.  first  vice 
president  of  FOP  Lodge  No.  7.  “You 
have  a locker,  you  have  a good  boss, 


No  test  was 
going  to  stop  me  from 
getting  the  job. 


If  you  think  you're  ready  for  the  NY  Corrections  or  Police  Exam,  good  luck. 

Otherwise,  you  still  have  time  to  take  action.  Log  on  to  LearnATest.com/LE4  to  take  an  online  practice  test 
based  on  official  questions.  You’ll  get  an  instant  customized  evaluation  telling  you  how  you  can  improve  any 
weak  areas,  so  when  you  take  the  real  exam,  you’ll  be  confident  of  success.  Don’t  let  a test  stand  in  your  way. 
Go  to  LearnATest.com/LE4  today  to  master  exactly  what  you  need  to  know:  how  to  get  your  highest  score. 

LearnATest.com" 

Learn.  Pass.  Go. 


you  have  a good  partner,  you’re  doing 
your  job." 

The  city's  new  proposal,  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News,  would  en- 
courage officers  to  remain  in  the  dis- 
tricts by  giving  bonuses  to  those  who 
stay.  Since  it  is  a voluntary  program, 
any  officer  who  wants  out  before  the 
five  years  are  up  may  be  reassigned. 
For  those  who  do  a full  tour,  should  they 
want  to  transfer,  they  can  be  reassigned 
to  a choice  post  that  is  part  of 
management’s  20  percent.  The  union 
would  retain  its  lion  share  of  seniority- 
based  assignments. 

“Say  you  wanted  to  go  into  District 
30  — a very  choice  assignment,”  said 
Podgomey.  "The  minimum  might  be  12 
years.  Now  this  officer  gets  out  of  the 
academy,  he  does  a year  of  probation 
and  then  five  years  in  the  district  so  he 
has  a total  of  six  years  on  the  job.”  In- 
stead of  waiting  another  five  years  to 
be  reassigned,  that  officer  could  be  re- 
assigned there  in  half  the  time,  he  noted. 

Data  problems 
are  a custom 
at  Customs 

The  Y2K  scare  may  be  just  a foot- 
note in  the  history  books,  but  computer 
problems  of  a different  sort  are  still  a 
headache  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
where  data  overload  is  causing  regular 
brownouts  of  the  computer  system  at 
the  nation’s  ports  of  entry. 

According  to  a recent  report  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  use  of  out- 
dated equipment  by  federal  agencies, 
low -tech  software  from  the  1980s  has 
been  causing  as  much  as  one-third  of 
the  Customs  Service’s  network  to  fail 
each  month.  An  agency  spokesman, 
while  acknowledging  the  problem, 
called  that  figure  misleading.  What  is 
occurring,  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News,  is  the  occasional  shutdown  of  a 
regional  system  when  it  becomes  over- 
loaded with  data. 

"Brownouts  and  the  problems  with 
brownouts  are  attributed  to  the  amount 
of  data,”  the  spokesman  told  LEN.  “It’s 
as  predictable  as  death  and  taxes  that 
the  workload  that  Customs  faces  in  the 
next  five  or  10  years  is  going  to  increase 
tremendously.  We  have  a workload 
that's  doubling  every  10  years." 

The  service's  Automated  Commer- 
cial Environment  is  the  system  that  al- 
lows agents  to  read  manifests.  It  takes 
information  submitted  by  an  importer 
or  carrier  and  runs  down  the  data,  ask- 
ing what  amounts  to  hundreds  of  ques- 
tions. and  noting  any  discrepancies. 

“It’s  pretty  impressive,  especially 
when  you  consider  that  there  are  people 
trying  to  smuggle  things  in,"  said  the 
spokesman.  'They  don’t  seem  to  do  a 
very  good  job  with  their  paperwork. 
Red  flags  pop  up,  and  before  you  know 
it,  there  are  Customs  inspectors  look- 
ing through  a crate  or  container." 

The  Customs  Service  is  in  the  early 
stages  of  upgrading  its  systems,  the 
spokesman  said,  allocating  part  of  the 
roughly  $130  million  it  received  in  a 
recent  appropriations.  He  said  the  up- 
grade should  take  care  of  another  prob- 
lem with  a system  that  is  designed  to 
handle  transactions  case  by  case. 

"It's  sort  of  like  a company  refus- 
ing to  take  monthly  credit  card  pay- 
ments." he  said.  "The  new  system 
would  enable  us  to  deal  with  transac- 
tions in  a more  cumulative  way." 
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Slagle: 

An  overlooked 
source  in  DNA  lab 
contamination 


By  Lyle  Slagle 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  legal  event  in  re- 
cent years,  the  O.  J-  Simpson  trial  — hyped  by 
the  news  media  as  the  “trial  of  the  century"  — 
focused  attention  on  many  issues  which,  for  the 
most  part,  had  remained  in  the  background  or  in 
the  courtroom.  One  of  those  issues  brought  up 
during  that  trial  by  well  motivated  (and  well  pre- 
pared) defense  attorneys  was  the  possible  contami- 
nation of  DNA  evidence  from  the  crime  scene  — 
specifically  mishandling,  poor  documentation, 
careless  storage  and  sloppy  testing  procedures, 
among  other  problems. 

Opening  the  door  to  scrutiny 
By  its  nature,  testing  of  DNA  samples  for  fo- 
rensic purposes  is  hypersensitive,  mainly  because 
there  are  so  many  possible  ways  to  introduce  con- 
tamination and  thus  open  the  test  results  to  scru- 
tiny. Working  with  genetic  materials,  as  well  as 
the  chemicals  and  compounds  associated  with  their 
testing,  presents  a unique  set  of  challenges  at  the 
forensic  lab.  Among  these  challenges  are  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  building  ventilation  sys- 
tems (HVAC)  in  general,  and  laboratory  work  sta- 
tion exhaust  systems  in  particular.  These  are  criti- 
cal factors  because  there  must  be  no  room  for 
anyone  to  question  their  methods  of  operation, 
testing  and  analysis  procedures.  During  the 
Simpson  trial,  the  possibility  of  cross-contamina- 
tion of  DNA  evidence  was  pushed  hard  by  the 
defense  team,  apparently  with  good  reason  and 
obviously  with  successful  outcome. 

Since  DNA  testing  for  criminal  prosecution 
purposes  was  first  used  in  the  late  1980s.  scores 
of  prisoners  — many  of  them  on  death  row  — 
have  been  exonerated  and  freed  as  a direct  result 
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Letters 


Looking  back 

To  the  editor: 

I read  with  interest  your  25th  anniversary 
supplement  (LEN.  Sept.  30.  2000)  and  the  vari- 
ous commentators’  perspectives  on  the  major  de- 
velopments in  law  enforcement.  Here  are  my 
thoughts  on  the  matter. 

Top  Positive  Developments:  1)  Educational 
emphasis  in  policing  recruitment,  selection  and 
promotion.  It  began  in  the  late  1970s  and  Larry 
Sherman’s  1978  effort.  ’The  Quality  of  Police 
Education,  set  the  tone  for  future  changes.  2)  The 
community  policing  philosophy  taking  hold  based 
on  various  authors'  efforts,  including  David 
Bayley,  Herman  Goldstein,  Robert  Trojanowicz. 
etc.,  and  the  practical  application  by  such  police 
chiefs  as  Tony  Bouza.  Lee  Brown.  Willie  Will- 
iams. etc.  3)  Effective  proactive  sting-type  self- 
initiated  tests  to  control  and  minimize  police  cor- 
ruption and  misconduct  — a shift  to  using  the  same 
methods  applied  against  vice  crime,  such  as  un- 
dercover agents,  informers  and  surveillance. 

Top  Negative  Developments:  1 ) Corruption 
scandals  in  many  major  cities,  including  New 
York.  Los  Angeles.  Miami.  New  Orleans  and  else- 
where. 2)  The  failed  federally  dominated  war  on 


of  inconclusive  DNA  evidence  matches.  Yet  wide- 
spread DNA  testing  in  criminal  cases  remains  a 
controversial  issue  among  prosecutors. 

Questioning  test  validity 

Obviously  these  facts  point  out  the  need  for 
proper  management  and  testing  of  DNA  evidence, 
since  it  helps  protect  the  innocent  as  well  as  pun- 
ish the  guilty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  sound 
reasons  for  questioning  the  validity  of  test  meth- 
ods, because  there  are  many  reasons  for  its  pos- 
sible contamination.  One  possible  cause,  and 
something  that  is  rarely  considered,  centers  on  the 
use  of  laboratory  work  stations  in  the  facility,  and 
the  cross-contamination  that  can  occur  by  exhaust 
fumes  mixing  between  adjacent  work  stations. 

One  of  the  major  forensic  research  facilities  in 
this  country  that  sought  to  remedy  this  situation 
is  the  Nebraska  State  Patrol's  crime  lab.  located 
in  Lincoln.  This  lab  analyzes  evidence  from  crime 
scenes  for  law  enforcement  organizations  through- 
out the  state,  working  with  toxicology  analysis, 
drug  analysis,  document  analysis,  firearms  and 
tool  marks.  DNA  evidence,  trace  analysis  and 
similar  functions.  In  addition  to  serving  law  en- 
forcement agencies  throughout  the  state,  the  lab 
also  works  with  the  U.S.  military  base  in  Nebraska 
as  well  as  railroads,  the  post  office  and  other  state 
agencies. 

Airborne  migration 

The  Nebraska  lab  contains  a number  of  work 
stations  used  specifically  for  forensic  analysis. 
Chemicals  used  at  forensic  laboratories  of  this  type 
typically  include  various  solvents,  acids  and  bases. 
When  working  with  some  of  these  materials,  the 
probability  of  airborne  particulates  migrating  to 
adjacent  laboratory  work  stations  can  be  high,  as 
is  the  possibility  of  concentrated  atmospheric  dis- 
charge into  the  neighborhood  or  re-entry  back  into 
the  building  through  external  ducts,  air  intakes  and 
even  open  windows. 

Exhausting  fumes  from  forensic  laboratory 
work  stations  is  a major  and  complex  issue.  Toxic, 
caustic  or  just  plan  malodorous  exhausts  — or  any 
combination  of  these  — can  not  only  be  offensive 


drugs,  especially  in  areas  of  constitutional  rights 
violations,  search  and  seizure,  and  asset  forfei- 
ture. 3)  The  federal  raids  at  Waco  and  Ruby  Ridge, 
marked  by  poor  training  and  operational  methods 
and  later  cover-up  attempts. 

Major  forces  for  change  have  made  a large 
impact  on  the  quality  of  American  policing.  How- 
ever, as  one  can  see.  the  same  nagging  problems 
of  corruption,  brutality  and  misconduct  continue 
to  plague  policing.  Constitutional  policing  requires 
management  to  remain  diligent  and  to  monitor 
officers’  operational  techniques  utilizing  high-tech 
methods  to  maintain  basic  due  process  for  all  per- 
sons coming  in  contact  with  police. 

Aggressive  policing  must  always  be  balanced 
by  due  process  and  community  issues.  Failure  to 
hold  officers  and  departments  accountable  for  their 
actions  and  their  use  of  resources  will  see  a future 
full  of  continued  misconduct  problems.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  past  25  years;  great 
strides  need  to  be  continued  for  the  next  25. 


(Above)  A properly  designed  lab  has 
work  stations  equipped  with  fume  hoods 
and  variable  air  volume  control. 

(Right)  DNA  evidence  is  prepared  for 
testing  in  an  environmental  chamber. 

to  neighboring  facilities  but  also  dangerous  to  them 
and  to  people  working  in  the  laboratory  when  con- 
sidering re-entry  issues. 

For  the  past  13  years.  Dr.  John  Dietrich  has 
been  the  director  of  the  Nebraska  state  laboratory, 
the  only  full  service  facility  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  arc  six  different  sections 
in  the  laboratory  that  receive  and  analyze  crime 
scene  evidence.  The  laboratory  contains  1 1 work 
stations,  with  individual  exhaust  fume  hoods,  dedi- 
cated to  sophisticated  forensic  analysis  Since 
contamination  of  forensic  evidence  is  most  likely 
to  occur  at  the  laboratory  work  stations,  the  pos- 
sibility of  cross-contamination  opens  a Pandora's 
box  of  legal  issues,  presenting  an  ideal  opportu- 
nity for  a defense  team  to  plant  the  seeds  of  doubt 
with  a jury. 

Testing  testing 

“We  would  not  be  too  far  off  if  we  did  not 
expect  a criminal  defense  attorney  to  question  our 
laboratory  work  station  ventilation  system  with 
regard  to  possible  cross-contaminated  evidence." 
said  Dietrich.  “As  a result,  we  were  really  dili- 
gent when  we  planned  the  DNA  laboratory  area 
At  some  of  the  critical  areas  where  contamination 
could  be  an  issue,  we  fixed  the  pressure  gradient 
between  adjacent  laboratory  areas  so  we  could 
regulate  the  air  flow  between  rooms  and  elimi- 
nate DNA  contamination.  In  this  way  wc  know 
the  air  flow  goes  just  one  way  and  the  subject  of 
cross-contaminated  evidence  will  not  be  an  issue." 

Odor  control  (with  regard  to  fume  hood  ex- 
haust) is  also  an  important  issue  at  the  forensic 
lab,  since  it  is  adjacent  to  a bank,  a nursery  and  an 
apartment  building.  Dietrich  said  planners  wanted 
to  make  certain  that  fumes  exhausted  from  the 
laboratory  work  stations  were  mixed  well  and  pro- 
jected high  enough  in  a vertical  plume  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  odor  problem  — and.  presumably, 
the  potential  for  any  complaints  about  it 

To  address  these  issues.  Dietnch  consulted  with 
James  L.  Kuehl.  the  chief  mechanical  engineer 
for  Alvine  and  Associates  in  Omaha,  a mechani- 
cal, electrical  and  telecommunications  consulting 
Firm.  Kuehl.  Dietrich  and  others  at  the  crime  lab 
helped  design  a unique  and  effective  laboratory 
work  station  exhaust  system  to  address  all  critical 
concerns. 

Kuehl  said  the  crime  lab's  managers  first  ap- 
proached him  in  1995.  shortly  after  the  Simpson 
Inal  focused  public  attention  on  DNA  testing  and 
its  evidentiary  role  in  the  prosecution  of  capital 
crimes.  The  state’s  existing  criminalistics  labora- 
tory, which  was  part  of  the  Nebraska  State  Patrol, 
was  not  equipped  to  handle  the  kinds  of  sophisti- 
cated forensic  testing  that  today’s  technology  de- 
mands (and  allows),  so  the  Legislature  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  remodeling  of  a new  facility. 

At  that  lime,  the  crime  lab  shared  a building 


with  the  suite  Health  Department,  which  contained 
a few  research  laboratory  work  stations.  The 
Health  Department  had  another  portion  of  Us  labo- 
ratory space  in  another  building  that  wus  devoted 
to  water  sampling  and  testing.  The  water-testing 
laboratory.  Kuehl  said,  had  much  more  space  than 
it  needed,  so  the  architects  proposed  switching  the 
locations  of  the  water-testing  lab  and  the  crime 
lab  This  move  consolidated  the  Health 
Department's  facilities  while  providing  the  space 
needed  to  expand  the  crime  lab 

Multifunctional  solution 

At  the  lime,  one  of  the  laboratories  at  the  Health 
Department  was  using  two  Tri-Slack  laboratory 
exhaust  systems,  from  Strobic  Air  Corp.  in 
Harleysville.  Pa.,  to  exhaust  its  work  station  fume 
hoods.  Kuehl  recommended  that  the  updated 
criminulistics  lab  add  a few  more  of  these  funs  for 
its  12  new  work  station  fume  hoods.  In  addition 
to  eliminating  the  possibility  of  airborne  cross- 
contamination  of  particulate  matter,  the  fans  would 
have  to  serve  another  function  by  continually  ad- 
justing the  amount  of  exhaust  air  from  the  build- 
ing while  maintaining  negative  air-pressure  con- 
ditions. 

With  the  amount  of  exhaust  and  outside 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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An  education  in  crime  stats: 


Campuses  take  stock  of  security  issues 


Continued  from  Page  1 

the  data,  Harvard  University,  with 
24,373  students  and  most  of  its  6,400 
undergraduates  living  on  campus,  re- 
ported 1 1 rapes  last  year.  Another  Mas- 
. sachusctts  institution,  Amherst  College, 
where  a high  percentage  of  the  1,657 
students  reside  on  school  grounds,  re- 
ported 13  rapes  in  1999. 

"I'd  like  to  think  it  isn’t  a greater 
number  of  offenses,  but  reported  of- 
fenses," Amherst  College  Police  Chief 
John  B.  Carter  told  The  Boston  Globe. 
"I  think  the  reason  would  be  we’re  very 
open  about  collecting  these  numbers.” 

Although  the  changes  mandated  by 
the  Clery  Act  go  into  effect  with  1999 
reports,  statistics  gathered  by  colleges 
under  the  earlier  legislation  still  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  u finding  last  sum- 
mer by  the  newspaper  The  Chronicle 
of  Higher  Education,  stating  that  alco- 
hol and  drug  arrests  rose  by  double-digit 
percentages  in  1998. 

A survey  conducted  by  the  periodi- 
cal, which  examined  481  four-year  in- 
stitutions of  5,000  or  more  students, 
found  that  alcohol  arrests  rose  by  24.3 
percent  that  year,  and  drug  violations 
by  11.1  percent.  The  report  also  found 
that  forcible  sex  offenses  increased  by 
11.3  percent  and  non-forcible  offenses 


by  27.2  percent. 

Some  of  the  highest  numbers  of  ar- 
rests for  drugs,  alcohol  and  weapons 
violations  were  found  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Ber- 
keley, according  to  the  survey.  The 
school  placed  first  with  280  drug  vio- 
lations; fifth  with  382  alcohol  arrests, 
and  second  with  34  weapons  offenses. 
The  most  weapons  violations  were 
found  at  Michigan  State  University  in 
East  Lansing,  which  reported  49  of  the 
972  that  occurred  on  campuses  nation- 
wide during  1998. 

Health  researchers  suggest  that  the 
sharp  increase  in  alcohol  arrests  — 
23,67 1 on  all  campuses  in  1998  as  com- 
pared with  18,708  the  prior  year  — re- 
flect their  findings  of  increased  use. 

In  an  effort  to  curtail  student  drink- 
ing, colleges  have  been  trying  a new 
tactic  — downplaying  the  prevalence 
of  binge-drinking  on  campus.  The  idea 
has  gained  enough  favor  within  the 
higher-education  community  that  the 
Department  of  Education  is  funding  a 
more  comprehensive  study  of  the  strat- 
egy 

The  technique  was  first  tried  at 
Northern  Illinois  University  in  1990, 
when  the  proportion  of  students  who 
said  they  drank  heavily  rose  slightly 


from  43  percent  of  students  to  45  per- 
cent following  a conventional  scare-tac- 
lic  campaign  in  1989. 

Using  what  is  called  (he  social- 
norms  model,  with  posters  and  adver- 
tisements that  picture  attractive  students 
under  the  headline  “Most  students  drink 
five  or  fewer  drinks  when  they  party,” 
campus  administrators  found  heavy 


dnnking  fell  to  37  percent.  The  percep- 
tion that  peers  drank  heavily  also  de- 
clined from  69  percent  in  1989  to  57 
percent  following  implementation  of 
the  new  strategy. 

A decline  was  also  seen  in  injuries 
to  drinkers,  which  fell  to  15  percent  in 
1990  from  29  percent  the  previous  year; 
and  in  injuries  to  others,  which  dropped 


from  20  percent  to  5 percent. 

While  proponents  acknowledge  that 
the  data  set  is  limited  to  a small  num- 
ber of  colleges,  the  declines  have  been 
dramatic  enough  to  prompt  several  hun- 
dred institutions  into  following  suit, 
including  Dartmouth  College,  Cornell 
University,  and  the  Universities  of 
Washington  and  Arizona. 


Forum:  Pure  & simple  solution 
to  DNA  lab  contamination 
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makeup  air  required,  Kuehl  said,  this 
facility  would  be  an  intensive  energy 
user  and  his  design  concentrated  on 
energy  savings  wherever  possible.  A 
variable  air  volume  (VAV)  distribution 
system  was  built  in  to  vary  the  amount 
of  exhaust  from  a work  station  fume 
hood  by  maintaining  a constant  mini- 
mum face  velocity  through  the  fume 
hood  opening.  As  the  hood  sash  is 
raised  or  lowered  (with  a constant  ve- 
locity) the  volume  of  air  in  cubic  feet 
per  minute  that  is  moved  will  increase 
or  decrease.  For  example,  if  the  hood 
sash  is  fully  open,  there  is  a large 
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amount  of  exhaust  discharge;  if  the 
hood  sash  is  closed,  or  nearly  closed, 
there  will  be  a small  amount  of  exhaust. 
(Hood  sashes  can  waste  energy  with 
improper  operation,  and  should  only  be 
up  when  loading  fume  hoods  with 
equipment,  lab  evidence  or  chemicals, 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  air  being 
exhausted  outdoors). 

A key  consideration  in  the  design 
was  to  maintain  proper  pressure  rela- 
tionships so  that  the  laboratory  was  al- 
ways kept  negative  and  fumes  could  not 
escape  into  an  adjacent  area,  with  re- 
sultant legal  implications  of  question- 
able DNA  evidence  test  results.  Other 
considerations  included  fume  hood  ex- 
haust dilution  (to  eliminate  pollution 
and/or  odor),  exhaust  re-entry  (for  em- 
ployee safety),  and  energy  consump- 
tion. As  it  turned  out.  Kuehl  said,  the 
system  met  these  requirements  easily, 
since  it  draws  in  outside  air  and  mixes 
it  with  exhaust  air  at  the  roof  line,  pro- 
viding a high  velocity  discharge  to  pre- 
vent re-entry,  diluting  exhaust  for  odor 
control  while  operating  at  low  energy 
levels.  Other  key  benefits  included  low 
installation  costs,  with  virtually  no 
maintenance  issues  for  added  conve- 
nience and  cost  savings. 

The  laboratory  fume-hood  exhaust 
system  at  the  Nebraska  State  Lab  trans- 
ports fume  hood  vapors  into  manifolded 
ductwork  on  the  building’s  roof.  Ex- 
haust fans  — typically  less  than  8 feet 
tall  (vs.  15-  to  20-foot-tall  stacks  which 
usually  require  guy  wires,  roof  curbs 
and  other  expensive  mounting  hard- 
ware) are  architecturally  pleasing.  The 
high  velocity  jet  propels  exhaust  up  to 
350  feet  into  the  atmosphere,  ensuring 
effective  dilution.  The  fans  operate  with 
a unique  principle  that  mixes  exhaust 
gases  with  outside  air  via  nozzle  inlet 


vents.  The  high  velocity  jet  is  so  pow- 
erful that  the  plume  is  propelled  to  el- 
evations equivalent  to  traditional  ex- 
haust slack  height,  yet  the  system  is 
typically  60  percent  shorter  than  con- 
ventional systems. 

Particular  about  particulates 

The  variable  air  volume  system  at 
the  laboratory  incorporates  a sophisti- 
cated control  system  that  constantly 
checks  temperature  and  pressure,  regu- 
lating increase  or  decrease  of  fresh  air 
intake  necessary  to  maintain  set-point 
values.  This  is  critical  for  this  applica- 
tion since  the  operation  positively  pre- 
vents cross-contamination  of  airborne 
particulates  between  work  stations. 

Throughout  the  country,  many  ad- 
vanced forensic  laboratories  similar  to 
the  Nebraska  state  facility  are  located 
in  neighborhood  communities,  and  the 
issue  of  exhaust  pollution  and/or  odor 
can  be  critical.  One  of  the  key  advan- 
tages of  the  system  used  in  Nebraska  is 
its  ability  to  dilute  the  laboratory  fume- 
hood  exhaust.  In  fact,  the  dilution  ratio 
— the  volume  of  outside  air  mixed  with 
laboratory  fume-hood  exhaust  air  — is 
a primary  consideration.  Systems  like 
this  have  also  been  used  for  other  spe- 
cialized law  enforcement  applications, 
such  as  hospital  isolation  room  exhaust 
at  correctional  facilities,  where  healthy 
inmates,  prison  staff,  visitors  and  even 
residents  of  the  surrounding  community 
must  be  isolated  from  possible  commu- 
nicable diseases,  such  as  TB  and  AIDS. 

The  cross-contamination  of  DNA 
evidence  at  forensic  labs  can  be  a bona 
fide  — and  serious  — issue,  with  the 
laboratory  work  station  often  an  over- 
looked source  of  the  problem.  In  a mod- 
em. well  designed  lab,  however,  this  no 
longer  needs  to  be  the  case. 
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Around  the  country,  police 
have  their  days  in  court 


For  police  agencies  around  the  na- 
tion, it  was  a case  of  you  win  some, 
you  lose  some  in  terms  of  a number  of 
recent  state  and  federal  court  decisions 
affecting  law  enforcement. 

U In  Denver,  the  city’s  North  Metro 
Drug  Task  Force  was  given  authority 
by  a District  Court  judge  to  search  a 
book  store  customer’s  purchase  record 
as  part  of  its  investigation  into  a meth 
lab.  The  lab  had  been  discovered  dur- 
ing a raid  on  an  mobile  home  in  Adams 
County  last  spring. 

Judge  Stephen  Phillips  said  in  his 
Oct.  20  decision  that  while  he  recog- 
nized the  First  Amendment  right  of  an 
individual  to  “receive  information  and 
ideas,  regardless  of  social  worth,’’  there 
is  a legal  balancing  test  which  weighed 
those  rights  against  law  enforcement’s 
ability  to  investigate  crimes. 

Task  force  members  uncovered  two 
books  and  a shipping  envelope  contain- 
ing an  invoice  number  from  the  Tattered 
Cover  bookstore  in  downtown  Denver. 
Police  hoped  to  link  the  slip  to  at  least 
one  of  the  six  people  who  frequented 
the  mobile  home  and  bought  "The  Con- 
struction and  Operation  of  Clandestine 
Drug  Laboratories"  by  Jack  B.  Nimble, 
and  "Advanced  Techniques  of  Clandes- 
tine Psychedelic  and  Amphetamine 
Manufacture"  by  Uncle  Fester. 

The  identity  of  the  drug  lab  opera- 
tors, said  Phillips,  was  of  "significant 
public  interest"  and  the  purchase  of  the 
books  an  important  piece  of  evidence. 
The  task  force  was  commended  for 
seeking  only  specific  invoices  and  not 
“stumbl(ing]  through  other  private 
records." 

H A District  Court  judge  in  Califor- 
nia, meanwhile,  handed  down  a tenta- 
tive ruling  that  held  unconstitutional  the 
Pomona  Police  Department’s  policy  of 
strip-searching  all  felony  suspects.  The 
decision  stemmed  from  a lawsuit  in- 
volving a 48-year-old  woman  who  was 
subjected  to  a visual  examination  of  her 
buttocks,  breasts  and  genital  area  after 
being  arrested  for  investigation  of  pass- 
ing a counterfeit  $20  bill. 

The  arrestee,  Eugenia  Cazares,  was 
forced  to  disrobe  at  the  city  jail.  Cazares 
claimed  police  had  violated  her  consti- 
tutional rights  to  be  free  from  an  un- 
reasonable search.  But,  said  the  attor- 
ney representing  Police  Chief  Fred 
Sanchez:  "It’s  not  unreasonable  that 
someone  passing  counterfeit  money 
may  also  be  trafficking  in  drugs.” 

Judge  Dean  D Pregerson  noted  that 
effective  search  techniques  exist  which 


are  more  reasonable  than  making  all 
prisoners  “completely  disrobe,  take  off 
their  underclothing  and  spread  their 
buttocks.” 

U In  U.S.  v.  Gori,  a sharply  divided 
panel  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  on  Oct.  18  reversed 
a lower  court,  finding  that  New  York 
City  police  officers  staking  out  at  an 
alleged  drug  dealer’s  apartment  acted 
reasonably  when  they  used  the  entry  of 
a take-out  delivery  person  to  first  ob- 
serve, then  seize  the  occupants  inside. 

The  ruling  overturned  a finding  by 
Southern  District  Judge  Robert  P. 
Patterson  Jr.,  who  said  officers  had  vio- 
lated the  Fourth  Amendment  rights  of 
the  apartment’s  occupants,  Julio  Gori 
and  Sorin  Pichardo.  Basing  his  ruling 
on  Payton  v.  New  York,  a 1980  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  requires 
police  to  obtain  a warrant  before  mak- 
ing a felony  arrest  inside  a home, 
Patterson  had  granted  a motion  to  sup- 
press the  discovery  of  two  kilograms 
of  cocaine,  as  well  as  subsequent  state- 
ments made  by  the  defendants. 

The  use  of  force  “to  compel  the  in- 
vestigatory stop  did  not  occur  in  the 
street,"  noted  Patterson,  "but  was  di- 
rected at  a private  residence  — a place 
entitled  to  special  consideration  under 
the  Fourth  Amendment." 

But  appellate  Judge  Dennis  G. 
Jacobs  disagreed,  reasoning  that  the 
guiding  case  law  was  not  Payton,  but 
Santana  v.  United  States.  In  Santana, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  found  that  a 
drug  suspect  whom  police  had  probable 
cause  to  arrest  could  not  claim  the  pro- 
tected privacy  interest  that  triggered  a 
warrant  requirement  since  the  defen- 
dant was  standing  in  her  doorway,  ex- 
posed to  public  view. 

U Sex  offenders  in  Missouri  con- 
victed before  1994  and  who  have  lived 
in  the  same  county  for  the  past  six  years 
need  not  register  as  such  with  police  or 
sheriff’s  departments,  according  to  a 
decision  handed  down  on  Oct.  17  by 
the  state’s  Supreme  Court 

At  issue  is  the  ambiguous  language 
of  Missouri’s  Megan’s  Law,  which  trig- 
gers the  registration  requirement  only 
through  the  act  of  “coming  into"  any 
county  instead  of  a straightforward  or- 
der that  prior  sex  offenders  register 
upon  being  present  in  any  county  for 
more  than  10  days. 

The  case  stems  from  a lawsuit  filed 
by  a man  convicted  of  statutory  rape  in 
1983.  He  served  a four-year  sentence 
and  was  discharged  from  parole  in 


1993.  Since  his  discharge,  the  plaintiff 
has  lived  in  Jackson  County.  Last  year, 
when  told  to  register  as  a sex  offender, 
he  refused  and  filed  suit. 

Mary  Still,  a spokeswoman  for  state 
Attorney  General  Jay  Nixon,  predicted 
that  the  current  law  will  be  “easily  and 
quickly  changed"  by  the  Legislature. 

U The  California  Supreme  Court  this 
month  overturned  an  appellate  court’s 
decision  that  threw  out  evidence  gath- 
ered by  Brea  police  in  1997  because  the 
officer  had  written  the  wrong  address 
on  the  search  warrant. 

In  a unanimous  opinion,  the  court 
said  that  there  was  little  chance  of  the 
warrant  being  served  on  the  wrong 
house,  despite  the  errors.  It  described 
the  house’s  color,  and  was  served  by 
an  officer  who  knew  the  correct  site. 

Critics  of  the  decision,  however, 
pointed  to  similar  mistakes  where  the 
results  have  been  tragic.  The  Los  An- 
geles City  Council,  for  example,  re- 
cently settled  a lawsuit  for  $775,000  in 
a case  involving  an  innocent  68-year- 
old  man  who  was  roughed  up  by  police 
when  they  raided  the  wrong  house. 

‘The  real  possibility  after  a case  like 
this  is  officers  won't  bother  getting  ac- 
curate descriptions  because  they  know 
if  they  go  to  court  and  say,  ‘This  is  the 
place  I intended  to  search,’  that  may  be 
enough,”  said  Judith  Kahn,  lawyer  for 
the  Brea  defendant,  who  was  convicted 
on  drug  and  weapons  charges. 

H The  smell  of  marijuana  is  enough 
to  justify  a warrantless  search  of  a ve- 
hicle and  its  passengers,  the  Ohio  Su- 
preme Court  said  in  September. 

The  decision  stemmed  from  a case 
in  which  a motorist  was  stopped  for 
running  a red  light.  It  establishes  what 
the  court  called  a “plain  smell"  excep- 
tion for  police. 

“We  hold  ...that  the  smell  of  mari- 
juana, alone,  by  a person  qualified  to 
recognize  the  odor,  is  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish probable  cause  to  search  a mo- 
tor vehicle,  pursuant  to  the  automobile 
exception  to  the  warrant  requirement." 
said  Justice  Evelyn  Lundberg  Stratton. 

Writing  separately,  Justice  Paul  E. 
Pfeifer  concurred  with  the  part  of  the 
decision  regarding  the  search  of  the  car, 
but  not  with  the  search  of  the  occupants. 
‘The  smell  of  marijuana  smoke  on  a 
person  is  entirely  different;  it  provides 
probable  cause  that  marijuana  has  been 
smoked,  not  that  the  person  smoked  it,” 
he  wrote.  “Everyone  in  a smoke-filled 
room  smells  of  smoke  whether  or  not 
they  actually  smoked.” 


R.l.  police  try  harder 
to  keep  witnesses  alive 
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timidation  or  retaliation,"  said  Ferland. 

To  that  end,  he  said,  the  state  attor- 
ney general’s  office  has  developed  a 
risk  assessment  grid  that  has  been  made 
available  to  all  police  agencies  and 
prosecutors  so  that  while  conducting 
preliminary  investigations  they  have 
criteria  for  gauging  the  danger  to  a wit- 
ness. The  grid  takes  into  account  a 
witness’s  background,  including  health 
and  whether  they  live  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood as  the  people  they  are  testify- 
ing against.  It  also  considers  the  back- 
ground of  the  defendant,  such  as 
whether  the  person  has  a history  of  lash- 
ing out  at  those  who  are  cooperating 
with  authorities  or  have  gang  affilia- 
tions - — a term  used  loosely,  said 


Ferland. 

Changes  in  the  state's  witness-pro- 
lection  statute  have  been  proposed,  as 
well.  As  it  now  stands,  the  law  has  little 
to  say  about  non-criminal  witnesses. 
For  the  past  10  years,  according  to 
Ferland,  the  legislation  has  served  as  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  on  state 
and  local  expenditures  for  witness  pro- 
tection and  as  a way  of  ensuring  that 
such  individuals  remain  in  a custodial 
setting.  As  a result,  a void  has  been  left 
with  regard  to  non-criminal  witnesses. 

Among  the  members  of  the  over- 
sight committee  are  Col.  Vincent 
Vespia.  who  specialized  in  organized 
crime  as  a State  Police  lieutenant  and 
is  now  Chief  of  Police  in  South 
Kingstown;  Commissioner  John 


Partington  of  the  Providence  Public 
Safety  Commission,  who  is  a former 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Rhode 
Island.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Patrick  Youngs;  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Gerald  Coyne,  and  John  Enright,  a 
supervisory  special  agent  in  charge  of 
the  Providence  office  of  the  U.S.  Se- 
cret Service. 

Detective  Sgt.  Joseph  Delprete  of 
the  State  Police  has  been  named  interim 
witness-protection  coordinator  until  the 
creation  of  a permanent  position  is  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly,  said 
Ferland.  The  coordinator  will  be  part 
of  the  State  Police  in  terms  of  pay,  ben- 
efits and  chain  of  command,  although 
the  position  will  be  housed  at  the  attor- 
ney general's  office. 


Support  college  education 
for  improving  policing: 
loin  PACE — 

Police  Association  for 
College  Education 

PACE  is  a nonprofit  professional  association 
dedicated  to  improving  policing  by  achieving  a 
nationwide,  universal  minimum  educational  level  of 
a four-year  college  degree  for  officers,  as  recom- 
mended by  six  national  commissions  and  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

You  are  invited  and  encouraged  to  join  in  this 
important  national  movement. 

Police  Association  for  College  Education,  Inc. 
PACE  5200  Leeward  Lane,  Suite  102 
Alexandria,  VA  22315 
Tel.:  (703)  971-7935.  Fax:  (703)  922-2768 
E-mail:  loumayo@police-association.org 
Web:  police-association.org 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“These  hand-helds  look  like  they  are  going  to  free  us  from  the  car,  just  as  the  walkie-talkie 
freed  us  from  the  car  radio” 

— Arlington,  Va..  Police  Chief  Edward  Flynn,  on  his  department's  growing  use  of  the  Palm  P dot  personal  digital  assistant 

and  software  aimed  at  helping  field  training  officers.  (Story.  Page  5.) 


